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Chapter I 



PLANNING: A BASIC RESPONSJBILITY 
FOR A STATE SYSTEM 



Fred F. Harcleroad 

President 

The American College Testing Program 



Enormous growth in higher education in the 1960s required new organiza- 
tional forms and new patterns of governance. Demands arose-both for 
centralization on the one hand and, on the other, decentralization or 
inclusion of additional parties in the governance structure. From the 
institutional point of view, the main trend is toward more centralization. 
From the viewpoint of the state executive and the state legislature, however, 
the development of statewide coordinating or governing boards moves 
allocation decision making from them to a regulatory commission-and 
definitely is a decentralizing move. Wing has pointed out that interinstitu- 
tional resource allocation is difficult 

in a system as complex as higher education in the U.S. today. Thus, in order for 
postsccondary education to function effectively and efficiently, responsibility for 
decision making must be delegated from the top down until sufficient organizational 
levels e.xist for effective operation ... the emergence of state-level planning agencies is an 
example of precisely this phenomenon. State governments have been unable to copo 
with the growth and complexity of higher education and have been forced to establish 
new agencies to handle the information and decision-making overloads.^ 



Paul Wing, Statewide Planning for Postsecondary Education: Conceptualization and 
Analysis of Relevant Information (Boulder, Colo.: Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher f-ducation. March 1972), p, 1 7. 

1 
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A Sfafcwide hoards and /or cofntnissions for post secondary education have 
increased rapidly, with statutory and regulatory responsibilities. Three major 
variations are (a) the all-eneoni passing state hoard of education, (h) the 
consolidated governing hoard, and (c) the coordinating commission, 

increasing tniaiicial problems in the 1970s, and anoliier estimated 3 million 
students to be served by 1980. will force a continuation of this trend toward 
statewide coordir.atiiig commissions or governing hoa'^ds, Glenny, Berdalil. 
Palola and others liave clearly documented tlie changes in this direction,^ 
The Collowing Carnegie Commission table, taken from berdahTs data, shows 
the 30-yeai trend toward I'ormul coordination boards and more recently 
toward consolidated governing boards.^ 

TABLE I 

Changes in Form of State Coordination from 1939-1969 



States with : 


1939* 


1949* 


1959 


1964 


1969 


No formal coordination 


33 


28 


17 


M 


3 


Voluntarv coordination 


0 


3 


7 


4 


1 


Coordination hoarcis 


2 




10 


18 


27 


Advisory 


i\) 


(!) 


15) 


(11) 


(13) 


Regulatory 


(1) 


(2). 


(5) 


( 7) 


fl4) 


Consolidated uoverning board 


15 


r> 


17 


17 


1^) 



^Including the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCI- ; Adapted iVoni ii study on state coordination hy Rohert Berd:ihl to he published 
soon by tlie American Council on lulucation. 



^lyuKin A, Cdenny, Robert O. Uerdatil. I'rnesl CI, PaloUi. and Jiiruos I'altridge. 
Coordinating f fisher Education Jor the '7()s (Berkeley: University of (California, Center 
for Research and Development in Higher Education, 1971); Rol^crt O. Bcrdahl. .S7^r/c'- 
wide Coordination of Higher Education (Washington: American Council on tiducation. 
1971); l-rnest G. Palola, l imoChy Lehmann, and William R. WAtichkc. Higher Education 
hv Desipi: The Sociology of Planning (Berkeley. University of California, Center for 
Research and Development in Higher Education, 1970). 

^'Carnegie Connnission on Higher I'ducation. The Capitol and the Campu\ (New York: 
Mc(iraw-Hill, April 1971}. p. 26. 
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The receiil move in the past few years (1967-1972) toward additional 
consolidated governing boards has been i)pposed by a number of supporters 
of state coordination of higher education. Glenny and others, noting tlie 
sudden move of three states from coordinating boards to single statewide 
governing boards, are gravely concerned since they believe 

that, tor most states the shift away from the coordinating board would he a major policy 
error based on outmoded assumptions about organization and decision processes. The 
exceptions would be states that have few educational institutions, little population 
growth, and modest industrialization. . . . The coordinating board has one great 
paramount advantage over a statewide governing board for the public systems. That is its 
ability to act as an umbrella under which a variety of other institutions, agencies, 
commissions, and councils relating to higher education may be placed for state 
coordination.^ 

In past years considerable difference of opinion has existed about the n)ost 
desirable (i.e., efiicient) type of agency, either statutory or voluntary, and 
either regulatory or advisory. This question has been resolved in most states 
by establishing statutory boards or commissions with regulatory powers to 
some degree. Now, even the coordinating boards espoused by Glenny and 
others have weighty powers. The push for more statewide governing boards 
and stronger coordinating commissions clearly demonstrates public and 
legislative desire for agencies which can be held responsible for effective 
functioning of total statewide postsecondary education systems. Faced with 
many demands for funds, state executives and state legislatures will turn, 
more and more, to a recognized source for key information and requests for 
funds. 

Some states have gone even further and combined all phases of education, 
including postsecondary institutions, under one board. Rhode Island, for 
example, has recently moved in this direction. And, of course, in New York, 
the oldest State Department of Education (The University of the State of 
New York) has been responsible for two centuries for all public and private 
education of all types, even including museums. The movement certainly 
seems to be in this direction. 

//. Statewide boards and commissions have a major responsibility to establish 
and present to the public and to state government the ''case" of the 
institutions they coordinate and/or govern. 



(ilenny, op cit., pp, 3-4. 

o 
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In each of these tliree tonus tlie stale regulatory board or coinniissioti must 
and can state the case and present tlie needs (o tl>e taxpayers and (heir fiscal 
representatives in the legislature. Donald Pease, an Ohio legislator and 
newspaper owner, has graphically suinniari/.ed (he reasons for ihiselTort and 
tlie disadvantages postsecondary education laces in the remainder of the 

l irst, it will he iutrd It) sustain llu' I'lTort of tlif '60'-. ii]:iclc'C|U;itc though it was for 10 
more years. I'Ikto will he Icwer new Lanipuses L-apable o\ tbsiv'ring Liii/.cn pride; some of 
the glamour will he gone. The uiysti.juc ot' higher edueatioii has hccw badly damaged in 
recent years by stud-, ri; unrest atul by dit't'ereiues in lite styles between students ami 
their elders, Heyond that, young people and others inereasingly question the value of 
higher edueation at a time when there are tVw jobs for graduate engineers and teachers 
eouii.'ig into the labor market. Additionally, there Is genuine tax revolt, espeeialiy against 
projK'rty taxes, utider way in this nation whieh will make it diffieult to increase taxes tV)r 
any purpt>se. l inally, there will be strong demands from other state agencies, some of 
which were not strong competitors tor scarce state resources during the 1960s. . . , 
I- nvironinental contrttl . , . state apprt)prjations tor mass transit . . , a great deal of 
legislators' lime, energy, ami appropriations will go into elementary and secondary 
education in the years ahead . . . higher education is in for a difficult time in the 1970s 
in terms of operating fu.-^ds. not to mention all of the other ways in which legislatures 
can impinge upon higher education,'*^ 

///. Cowprehefwve, statewide planning is the first and basic necessity for 
effective oper .'ion of any statewide hoard or commission for postsecondary 
education. 

With these tnassive problems facing postsecondary educators, careful analysis 
and continuous statewide planning becomes a basic necessity. Of all the tasks 
assigned to such a statewide agency, the most important has to be the 
development of long-term master plans tor program development and capital 
expenditure. Short-term plans, embodied in yearly or biennial budgets, must 
be developed from a constantly evolving, but understandable, longer-term 
master plan. Individual institutions and interested groups of all types 
(including legislators and state officials) must be involved. But the central 
commission or board will have to assess the needs of the state (in cooperation 
with other states in the region) and detertnine priorities, institutional 
missions, locations of programs, and distribution of funds. If more than one 
board is involved, they must cooperate. All of postsecondary education tiiust 
be a part of it, including private institutions, both nonprofit and proprietary. 



'^Donald Pease. ''Higher l-diication Needs to Lobby." The Chmnic'v of Higher lulucaiion 
(November 27. 1972), p. 12. 
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iiiul all typos of ciucLM-oiiLMitcd iiistiluiioiis tVoiii area vocaiioiial scliools to 
iirailiiatc piotcssioiial schools. Willi lalioiKil, carefully developed, dynamic 
statewide plans, the bvvard or coiumissioii is in ;i .strong po.sitioii to present the 
case tor post secondary education, 

II \ Planning a! the stale level has been strongly eneou raged hy new federal 
legislation iti the lulucation Amendments of 1972, 

Recent t'ederal legiskition underscores the need for comprehensive state 
planning and broad representation on slate planning commissions. Section 
1 203 (a) of the hducalion Amendments ol' 1^372, quoted in full, is as t'ollovvs: 

Ihc Commissioner (United Stales Comiuissioner of l-cUiealion) is aulhoti/.ed to make 
grants to any Stale C'oniniission establisheil pursuant to Section 1202 (a) to enal)Ie it to 
exparul the scope of the studies and planning required in title X through comprehensive 
invcntorie.s of, and studies with respect to, all public anti private postsecondary 
educational resources in the State, including planning necessary for such resources to he 
better coordinated, improved, expanded, or altered so that all persons within the State 
who desire, and who can benefit from, postsecondary education may have an 
opportunity to do so. 

Although Section 1202, on which it is based, is optional with states, 
undoubtedly most of iheni will take advantage of the funds which are to be 
distributed to states which set up such a State Commission. Paragraph (a) of 
Section 1 202 defines its breadth and could set important precedents: 

Any State which desires to receive assistance under Section 1203 or title X shall establish 
a State Commission or designate an existing State agency or State Conmiission (to be 
known as the State Commission) which is broadly and equitably representative of the 
general public and public and private nonprofit and proprietary institutions of 
postsecondary education in the State including community colleges (as defined in title 
X), junior colleges, postsecondary vocational schools, area vocational ?;chools, technical 
instituies, 4-ycar institutions of higher education and branches thereof. 

In addition, stales are authorized to assign to these state commissions the 
respon.sibility for other federally funded programs, such as the Higher 
Education Facilities ACT. In Ihis fashion they rapidly could become 
management-type coordinating and governing boards. Ultimately, these new 
laws could push the other 49 states toward the New York model since it is 
the only one fas of this writing) that appears clearly to ^'broadly and 
equitably'' represent all of the types of institutions described in Section 
1202. 
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l \ Sfufc hoards and conunisslons which anphasizi planning and evaluation 
of results can avoid the ^^trap" of exf>ensive, duplicative operational 
re^ipon si hill ties f^r individual institutions. 

State bt)artls aiul a)inmissii)iis which omphasi/e pliiiuiiiig along with 
insututional niissiujis and Dhjoclivos; progiani dcvelopnient; budget review, 
present at and defense; and evafuation t^f" institutional success in meeting 
objectives periuini ciitically needed functions. In previous writing over the 
past decade, I have presented ano supported ihe I'oH owing nH)dcl whicli 
describes succinctly lour nuiji)i lesponsibihties of a state board or conunis- 
siuii. 



A Model for a Statewide Coordinating Board or Commission 



1. I.eadership and coordination in (a) fonmdation of statewide needs and 
policies, I h) long-ran^^e and short-range planning, (e) program development 
with statewide implications, and (d) estahiishnient of statewide and 
institutional master plans for the development of programs and physical 
facilities at individual institutions. This includes the develop men l of 
guidelines, standards, aiid, occasitnudly, basic procedures to guide the 
operations of individual institutions. 

2. Approval of institutional objectives on which to base yearly institutional 
budget requests, consistent with statewide planning, guidelines, ami 
previ(nisly approved college master plans, Reconmiendation of tlie 
agreed-upon budget to the statewide board and organization ol' the 
presentations and support of the budget requests to the executive and 
legislative branches of government. 

3. Appraisal and evahiation of institutional achievonent of approved objec 
tives, including fiscal postaudit and analysis of institutional application of 
statewide policies and guidelines. This includes a periodic review of 
institutional progress in achieving agreed-upon objective.s and in solving 
problems inherent in the local situation. 

4. Advice to individual institutions, as needed and requested, on operational 
matters. Responsibility and authority for operational decisions necessary 
for institutional implementation of systemwide policies and programs, as 
well as institutional policies and programs, should be located on each 
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aunpus. Stalcwiiic iitficcis luivo an i)liligatioii to restiict tlioii role to 
statewide acliviiies/' 

Hi)pefully, tiie state hoards and tlieii stalls that perform these major 
functions will allow responsible iiisiitiitional persoiniel to perform campus- 
oriented duties without iiiukie "red-tape'' and with a maximum of efficiency 
in use of budgeted funds. 

Horror stories abound in this area, from California to New Hngland.^ A few 
glaring examples can illustrate the problems involved and the eventual 
excessive cost and inefficiency which results. At one California institution il 
tool-- years and an inordinate amount of expensive executive time to change 
the secretary for one of the deans from an intermediate stenographer clerk to 
a senior stenographer clerk. At another California institution excessive red 
tape in the work-study program delayed payments for students from July 
until October. Students who had coimted on this money for living expenses 
were actually found to be ''going hungry" and without food while they 
waited lor tlie massive paperwork to be completed. At another California 
institution one business officer, who had retired from the military services 
and knew they dropped the actual use of red tape in 1 ^042, indicated that on 
t.ccasion he had beei» gently chastised in the late P)(iOs by stale government 
officials for not having the red tape bows tied properly. At a I'ourlh California 
institution a biology department bought a refrigerator for roughly $200 and 
used it for a number of years. When it broke down, they had to spend $150 
of operating budget funds to have the old one repaired because fund transfers 
are not allowed for in the system, hi the same department a spectropho- 
tometer was approved but the power pack to run it was disapproved by an 
anonymous state employee. The spectrophotometer arrived and sat on a 
shelf for 2 years before the slate would allow purchase of the power pack to 
put II to work, Statewide operational controls often develop totally 
unexpected results which lead to glaring inefficieiicies anH Increased expenses. 
California instituti(Mis must buy most oi their furniture from the Correctional 

^1 red I-, ll.iicli-ri^ad (lu!.). Decrntralizatiofi Kl'X tt) Improved Scrvicv in the California 
State ColU'iies. ( alifornia State ( olloges (limited edition report), July 1965. p, 8: I red I-. 
Mareleroad. ''('oiuprehensive Intorniatioii .S>'steitis tor Statewide Planning in Higher 
l-:dueation: Some IVospeels and Critical ('otieL'iis," (\)mpreheiisive hijonnafiofi Systetfis 
for Statewide Pl(innifi,\i in /Higher h'.dueatioti (Iowa Cit> , to.va: The Anieriean Colleg- 
Tesung Program. 1*>71 k pp. 34-35. 

''I'red Hareleroad. The ,\ccd f()r h'iseal Anthi)rity and Rcsptmsihility in the California 
State Collcfics History, Analysis and Recommendations. California State Colleges 
(liniiled edition report). November 1967, 
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Industries Division of the Department of Corrections. At one of tiie 
California institutions, furniture for a new library was delayed for a 
considerable amount of time when ''a particularly efficient crbinetniaker was 
paroled." California institutions are also required to have most of their 
binding of periodicals and paperback books done by the State Printing Office 
at costs considerably above costs in the nearby community, and estimates 
show that these lower costs could save, in some eases, $25,000 yearly. 

These tew illustrations can be multiplied hundreds and thousands of times in 
those systems where the central agencies control and direct local operating 
decisions. With a proper division of labor between central agency and campus, 
plus mutual cooperation and understanding, the resulting '^efficiency of 
freedom** can prc>duce maximum social benefits. 

The central staff should remain small and concentrate on planning plus the 
other responsibilities in the propcised model. In tliat event campus operations 
remain the responsibility of campus personnel-and problems of local 
autonomy vs. central authority are minimized. Harcleruad^s law, formulated 
several years ago. states that 'local autonomy and effectiveness are inversely 
proportional to the si/e of the central office staff.'' Informal analyses over a 
decade indicate that this originally facetious statement has considerable truth 
to it. 

Business organization also supports this concept. Textron, one of the first and 
most successful conglomerates, maintains a very small central staff with 
functions very similar to those in the model shown above. Its managerial 
philosophy emphasizes decentralized operations decision making, coupled 
with careful prior analysis of plans and budgets and postanalysis of 
achievement of results. The key to the Textron system and to highly 
successful Slate agency etTorts is the ctintinuing emphasis on overall 
planning plus the continuing analysis and updating of the plan. 



The papers which follow provide case studies of three states which have made 
significant efforts in the planning area Oklahoma, Florida, and New York. A 
fourth paper stresses the need for cooperative endeavor between all state 
agencies which affect postsecondary education, with the case example of 
state scholarship commissions as a preeminent illustration. The final 
concluding paper addresses the critical problems related to the economic base 
for statewide systems planning. 
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Oklahoma provides the leadiiij? example of a stale governing board which has 
(!) hased it actions tor over a decade i>ii a well-orgaiii/ed planning process 
and a continuously evolving state plan lor poslsecoiidary education, and (2) a 
small but very efficient central staff. The public system governed by the 
Regents serves 100,000 students in over 25 institutions and has coordinativc 
responsibilities with the private institutions in the state. A staff of 24, ^) 
professional and 15 clerical, efficiently serves the Regents and the institutions 
as the central office for this widespread system, h, 1. Dunlap, Chancellor of 
the system, emphasizes in his paper the changing acceptance of the concept 
of planning by the American people and the continuing need to communicate 
such plans, not with and to the institutions alone but to the people whom 
they serve, The total community has to be involved in the planning process, 
including specifically major industries and service agencies. A continual 
reevaluation of the plan involving groups of this type makes it possible to 
retain flexibility and adapt to future needs. 

In Florida extensive planning has taken place over many years with increasing 
emphasis during the past 5 years. Robert Maut/, Chancellor, warns that the 
legislature will have to do the planning if the board or commission does not 
produce a complete and satisfactory job, involving regular updates. He 
emphasizes in particular the problem of program review, adequate criteria and 
data for expansion of programs and curricula at particular institutions, and a 
central control mechanism which will make the plan work. He describes 
Florida's serious attempt to plan ahead for more than 10 years, up to 30 
years. Buildings are basically planned for 50 years. Initial approvals, building 
plans, and construction use up 5 years of a normal planning period. In a 
10-year plan this leaves 5 of the 50 years o** the building life to fit with the 
existing building. Another 45 years of building use will come later, with this 
in mind, the Florida staff made a serious effort to develop super long-range 
plans and found that the effort, although interesting, did not seem in the final 
analysis to be possible of accomplishment. Perhaps the "muUifold trend" 
system developed by Herman Kahn at the Hudson Institute may eventually 
be useful but the Florida experience provides strong indications that 1 0-year 
plans with yearly updi'tes may be the most useful approach. 

One of the huge systems in New York State, the State University of New 
York, with approximately 70 campuses, is described by Hrnest Boyei, 
Chancellor of the system. In his case example, he illustrates graphically the 
need for planning data which show developing social trends in the greater 
community. Using these data and applying them to the educational scene, he 
then demonstrates that innovation and educational adaptation are still 
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possible, aiui pcrliajis even more [lossidle. in a very large system. Some of the 
most iniporlaiH imiuvalioiis ami changes in [losiseconclary education are 
currently taking place in the State University of New York clemv)nst rating 
lliat innovation anj change is not a characteristic of any given structure but 
ol"the vision anJ the will of (hose lit positions of leadership. 

The growth of additional state agencies and commissions with important 
etTects cui poslsecoiulary education is clearly shown in Joseph Boyd^s analysis 
of Slate scholarship commissions. In the past 2 decades state financial aid 
programs have increased dramatically, with 22 stales now providing funds for 
tliis purpose, close to $.>00 ,000,000. Some of these state financial aid 
programs are a part of the respc:nsibility of slate boards or commissions of 
Iiiglier education. However, approximately half of the state financial aid 
programs are administered by separate legislatively empowered commissions. 
In stares with this pattern, there is critical need for cooperative effort in 
planning data information systems, analyzing the funding patterns for 
support of postsecondary education, and their effects on student flow to 
different types of institutions. Because of the critical problems to be faced in 
the funding of postsecondary education during the 1970s, cooperation 
between state scholarship commissions and coordinating or governing bc^ards 
will be increasingly critical. 

Finally, Charles R. Klasson, stressing the economic base for planning 
statewide systems, describes the factors which appear to be leading inevitably 
to newer and more comprehensive state systems at a time when higher 
education is moving lower on the national and stale priority list and the 
clientele are becoming more diversified. Current quasimonopolistic control 
systems will be under enormous pressure and will be forced to change. 
Mandatory reporting systems will be established in order to develop common 
bases for evaluating institutional successes and failures (since he originally 
prepared the paper, Section 1206 of the Education Amendments of 1^72 has 
been put into law, providing for an institution to supply "such cost of 
education data as may be in its possession" and that "the U.S. Commissioner 
of Hducation may require these data as a condition of eligibility" of any 
institution of higher education for either institutional aid or student aid). 
Klasson stresses the fact that past planning practices have been inadequate to 
meet the demands of consumers and of funding agencies. Finally, he warns 
that the results of data systems and of careful planning mu:a be recognizable 
results. There is danger those in higher education *'may be mistaking action 
for accomplishment." Thus, plannmg including evaluation of results is the 
absolutely basic necessity for postsecondary education in the 1970s. 
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Chapter 2 



DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF 
A STATE HIGHER EDUCATION PLAN 

E. T. Dunlap 

Chancellor 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education . 

Statewide planning in higher education is still a relatively new phenomenon, 
having developed in the late fifties and early sixties as an emergency response 
to the threatened inundation of colleges and universities by the **war babies" 
of the World War 11 veterans. Had the challenge to the public system not been 
of an emergency nature, it is doubtful if the present concept of state-level 
planning could have emerged, given the cultural antipathy which most 
Americans have felt for planning as a state activity. In the past, mention of 
state-level planning probably conjured up visions on the part of many 
Americans of Bolshevism, Maoism, or of Huxley's Brave New World, it is thus 
no wonder that the concept of state planning in higher education has been 
slow in gaining respect and recognition. 

At this point in time, it is easy to forget the challenge which higher education 
has met and overcome in the past few decades. It took this nation 300 years 
after the founding of Harvard College to enroll as many as one million 
students in a single year. That event happened in 1930. It took only 16 years 
to add the second million, which took place in 1946. The third million was 
added in 1 1 years, in 1957. The fourth milh'on took 5 years, in 1962. The 
fifth million was added in 2 years, in 1964. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
millions took only 2 years each, so that by 1970 a total of more than eight 
million students was on the campuses of our colleges and universities. 
Without the systematic efforts of national and state planning agencies 
working together during the sixties, it is doubtful whether higher education 
could have doubled its capacity to meet the demands placed upon it in that 
decade. 

II 
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The single most significaiu factor associated with the growth of higher 
education in recent decades has been the absolute si/e and the sky-rocketing 
rate ot* the increase. The second most significant factor lias been the changing 
character of the student body from private to publ.c. Between 1960 and 
1970, the number of students in colleges and universities went up 120%, 
increasing from 3.8 million to 8.4 million, a rate of increase- 

• nine times the rate of increase in population, 

• five times the rate of increase in elementary and secondary enrollments, 
and 

• two times the rate of increase in the number of high school graduates. 

At the same time, the public-private mix was undergoing a rapid change. For 
example, in 1950 the public-private ratio was 50:50. In I960, the figure was 
roughly 60:40. By 1970, the ratio was 75:25, public over private- and still 
moving upward. 

Prior to World War 11, there was little impetus for comprehensive stale 
planning in higher education. As pointed out previously, most students were 
enrolled in private institutions, total public enrollments were small, and 
public expenditures for higher education were relatively small in comparison 
with other state functions such as highways, elementary and secondary 
education, and public welfare. According to June O'Neill, total capital and 
current expenditures of colleges and universities made up less than one-half of 
\7( of the Gross National Product in 1930.' At that tiine, nearly two-thirds 
of all college students were enrolled in the private sector. By 1967, total 
capital and current expenditures of colleges and universities made up 2% of 
the Gross National Product, at which time nearly three-fourths of all students 
were in the public sector.^ 

These data in combination help to explain the recent interest on the part of 
governors and state legislatures in public higher education generally, and in 
rational planning for public higher education in particular. With the total 
costs of student instruction increasing twentyfold between 1930 and 1967 
(from S413 million tc^ $8,074 million) and with total higher education 

'.1 11 no O'NcilK Resource t'sc in Hii^hcr h'diwarion: Trends in Output and Inputs, 
1^)3(^1^)67 (Berkeley, Culir.: Cariicizie Cotnniissinn on Higher I'tlucation. 1971), p. 36. 
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expenditures rising at a rale inore than three times that of the increase in the 
Gross National Product,^ it is not surprising that accountabiUty in higher 
education has come to the forefront in recent years. This situation has set the 
stage for greater acceptance on the part of the public and institutions alike of 
the necessity for rational planning at the slate level in higher education. 

Requirements for Successful Planning 

Historically, most state-level planning has been carried out under the auspices 
of coordinating or governing boards created expressly for this purpose, or 
with planning as a major responsibility. However, the mere existence of a 
coordinating board or planning agency does not guarantee that good planning 
will take place. Oklahoma, my own state, created the first coordinating board 
in 1941; yet it was not until 20 years later that any substantive higher 
educatioa planning occurred. Lyman Glenny's landmark study of 1959 
revealed that about one-third of the states at that time had developed state 
coordmating mechanisms, of which planning was cited as one of the major 
functions in each.'* To that date, however, little of consequence had taken 
place in connection with planning, outside of a few states such as California, 
Michigan, and Florida. 

By 1969, some 45 states had developed a coordinating or governing 
mechanism with some responsibility for statewide planning,^ and by 1 97 1 , all 
but two states had created such agencies; yet a recent study by Palola, 
Lehmann, and Blischke revealed serious weaknesses in the organization and 
approach of most state-level agencies with regard to the development of a 
viable planning function.^ 

A successful higher education plan cannot be developed ex nihilo; rather, 
certain basic structures and capabilities must be present or must be developed 



^Ibid.. p. 35. 

'^T. R. McConnell. **I oreworcJ/' in Coordinating Higher Education for the'70's: 
Multi-campus and Statewide Guidelines for Practice. Lyman A. Glenny. Robert O. 
BerdahK Krnest G, Palola. and James G. Paltridge (Berkeley: University of California. 
Center for Research and Development in Higher Education. 1971). p. viii. 

^''Statewide Coordinating Boards of Higher Education." Compact 3 (3) (June 1969). p. 8. 

^Krnest G. Palola. Timothy Lehdiann. and William R. Blischke, Hig/jer Education hy 
Design: The Sociology of Planning (Berkeley: University of California, Center for 
Research and Development in Higher i:ducation, 1970). 
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as prercqiiisiies lo good planning*. First and loreiiiosl, there nuist he an 
adequate legal structure lor coordination, about which more will be said later, 
Second, the planning agency nuist eiiiploy competent administrative and 
research personnel. Third, there nuist be in existence certain basic historical 
data, not oidy with regard to higher education enrollments, degrees, finance, 
physical taciUties and the like, but also stale-level data dealing with vital 
statistics, population distribution, manpower, and economic status of the 
population. Fourth, there must be adequate involvement of people, institu- 
tions, and agencies in the development of higher education goals and in the 
legislation of the higher education plan. Fifth, the expertise of higher 
education consultants and agencies outside the state should be selectively 
utilized. Sixth, the plan which is legislated and adopted should be 
systematically communicated throughout the state. Seventh, there should be 
a plan and a timetable for implementation of the results. Eighth, the plan 
should be .systematically evaluated and periodically updated. 

Among the items cataloged above, the existence of an adequate legal 
structure at the state level is most vital to the development of a viable 
planning mechanism, it is necessary to invest the state planning agency or 
board with certain powers in order that it function successfully, in this 
regard, 1 am in full agreement with the position taken by Glenny and his 
colleagues in the report entitled Coordinating Higher Education for the '70\ 
I should like to quote from that study: 

We recommend that the board have the t'ollowing minimum power.s . . . : (1) to engage in 
continuous planning, both long-range and short-range; (2) to acquire information from 
all postsecondary institutions and agencies through the establi.shment of statewide 
management and data systems; (3) to review and approve new and existing degree 
programs, new campii.ses, extension centers, departments and centers of all public 
institutions, and. where substantial state aid is given, of all private institution.s; (4) to 
review and make recommendations on any and all facets of both operating and capita! 
budgets and, when requested by state authorities, present a consolidated budget for the 
whole system; and (5) lo administer direclly or have under its coordinative powers all 
state scholarship and grant programs to students, grant programs to nonpublic 
institutions, and all state-administered federal grant and aid programs.^ 

The authors of that publication go on to say, ''Undoubtedly some in higher 
education will resolutely oppose investing these powers in a coordinating 
board. But in our view, the choice today is not between strengthening the 
coordinating board or retaining the status quo. Rather, the choice is between 
creating an effective coordinating board with at least these powers or seeing 



^McConne); Cilenny et al.. p. 7. 
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public higher education ingested into the executive branch of state 
govern meiit."* Whether or not higher education will be digested in as well as 
ingested into the state-level executive niaw 1 cannot say, but ! am convinced 
thiit there will be coordination in higher education by some agency, either a 
neutral agency situated between government and higher education, or else a 
governmental agency pure and simple. 

Elements of the Higher Education Plan 

Assuming that the proper conditions exist for the development of a higher 
education plan, the next step is to consider the elements or factors to be 
included in the plan. Most plans address themselves to at least four basic 
elements: aspirations of students and the people for higher education services; 
institutional programs and services available to meet these aspirations; 
resources available to carry out the requisite programs and services; and the 
organization and structure for coordination and governance of the system. 
Although not all state planning studies deal with these items in the same 
format as set forth here, the items listed are common to most plans which 
have been published over the past decade, 

A study by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education identified four 
elements deemed essential to the development of an adequate state planning 
effort for postsecondary education. The Commission recommended that as a 
minimum, states should give attention to: (1) access to postsecondary 
education; (2) functions or roles of institutions; (3) provision for orderly 
growth (by type of institution, institutional size, new institutions, etc.); and 
(4) provision for articulation among the various elements of postsecondary 
education.^ 

Ernest Palola, who conducted a study on coordination and planning in four 
states (California, Florida, Illinois, and New York), identified six dimensions 
which form the basis forjudging whether statewide planning is comprehensive 
or fragmented in a given state. Those dimensions are scope, priority, research, 
participants, implementation, and time span. A brief description of each 
dimension is presented below: 

SCOPE- All major policies about statewide functions and activities for higher education 
arc examined. In* general, this includes education, facilities, and fiscal policies. More 

^Ibid. 

^Carnegie Commi.«wion on Higher I" ducat ion. The Capitol ami the Campus: State 
Responsibility for Postseeondary hducatiofi (Hightstown. N.J.: McGraw-Hill. 1971). p. 
34. 
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spocificallN , in tlio oclii».;»tioii catogDry. tliis involves the clofinition of iioais in retrard to 
tlio socio-cultiiral. cct)noMiic. political, and ps\ clu)loiiical or humanistic anus of higher 
education. Also, the numbers and types of different institutions are established lo meet 
the various educational goals ideniified. 

PRIORITY - The statewide goals for higher education receive first priority, followed by 
decisions about facilities and finances. In other words, issues about public and 
educational policy are the first order of business. 

RtSUARCII-A continuous process of research occurs which goes beyond the routine 
studies normally conducted by institutional research offices and focuses on the key 
issues facing the slate I e.g., manpower needs, economic resources, geographic distribu- 
tion of campuses, lifelong learning, individualized education, new technologies, and 
institutional si/e). 

PARTICIP.A.NTS-Students. faculty, administrators, statewide coordinators, legislators, 
and governors all share responsibility for planning in higher education. I{acli group has a 
uniipie perspective, type of expertise, and particular contribution to make toward 
statewide planning. A variety of roles initiator, reviewer, recomniender, decision-maker, 
implemcnior, and evaluator are played by the abt;ve groups at different times in the 
planning process. 

I.MPLIiMI\NTATION~.\ time-table and general strategy are specified by which proposals 
will be put into action. Such a strategy considers vested interests within various parts of 
the statewide network. 

TlMEi SPAN-Statewide plans contain proposals for three time periods: short-range ( 1-4 
years), intermediate-range 1 5-25 years), and extended long-range (26-50 years). Planning 
which concentrates solely on one- or two-year periods overlooks important long-term 
questions. Similarly, planning focused on intermediate or extended long-range goals 
ignores more immediate and pressing needs,' 

Organization of the Planning Effort 

Because I Iiavc been forlimaie enough to be involved in an ongoing higher 
education planning effort within one state for approximately a decade, it 
niiglit be of interest and vaUie to review the record to see how the State of 
Okhihoma has gone about the task of devek)ping and currying out a state-level 
plan for higher education. Oklahoma is not set forth as a model, but merely 
as a concrete example of what elements have been included within an ongoing 
higher education study, and what is currently happening with regard to 
planning and implementation of planning. 



Palolaetal.,pp. iO-11. 
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Like MKiny states in the late fifties and early sixties, Oklahon^a awoke to the 
fact that the "war babies" of World War 11 were almost upon the doorsteps of 
the colleges and universities. In 1^^(>I, the Twenty-Hightl^ Oklahoma 
Legiskiture in House Bill No, 553 acknowledged the situation in tiie following 
words: 

jlj t is the conviction of the legislature lliat to meet the challenge of this new world in 
public higher education in Oklahoma, and in consideration of expanding enrollments 
which are expected to double by 1970 with the obvious need for additional facilities, 
additional instructional staff, discovery of new and improved techniques of instruction 
and research, studies of the Oklahoma State System of Higher I education in every area ot 
its responsibility should be initiated and vigorously pursued. 

The Consiuution of the State of Oklahoma provides that the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education shall constitute the coordinating board of 
control of the State System. Among its duties is the compilation and analysis 
of information about higher education essential to statewide planning and 
coordination. Recognizing this, the Legislature further expressed itself to the 
effect that the State Regents could best make the study and appropriated 
funds for this purpose. The Regents met promptly to consider the 
Legislature's request and on July 31, 1^)61. authorized a higher education 
study and directed the Chancellor to proceed immediately to organize for its 
accomplishment. 

One of the unique features of the Oklahoma plan was that it was not designed 
to be accomplished by an outside management firm or by outside 
consultants; rather, it was undertaken on a self-study basis, similar to the 
institutional self-study approach used by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Dr. Norman Burns of the North Central 
Association served as general consultant to the self-study, and special 
consultants from outside the state were utilized as needed and appropriate. 
The staiT of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education served in the 
capacity of research staff to the self-study, assisted by an advisory steering 
committee of five presidents representing institutions in The Oklahoma State 
System of Higher Education and two presidents representing independent and 
municipal colleges and universities in Oklahoma. 

In addition to the advisory steering committee, a primary advisory committee 
composed of presidents of the 18 institutions in The Oklahoma State System 
of Higher Education and five presidents representing independent and 
municipal colleges and universities in Oklahoma was structured to review 
materials coming out of the study and to make recommendations to the State 
Regents with regard to policy development and implementation. 
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in 1962, the Stale Regents got underway with the comprehensive study. 
From 1902 to 1^)66, a total of eight research reports was developed deaMiig in 
problem areas such as higher education faculty, student enrollments and 
projections, higher education budgeting and finance, physical facilities, 
medical education, higher education opportunities and needs, and goals for 
Oklahoma higher education. These studies involved literally hundreds of 
individuals-studenib, faculty, and administrators from higher education 
institutions, as well as governmental officials and citizens at large. In one 
study alone, Goals for Oklahoma Higher Hducation. a 600-nieniber citizen 
group was utilized, together with a special 140-niember citizen advisory 
committee on goals for Oklahoma higher education, several hundred faculty 
members in higher education, along with selected students and many 
governmental officials. 

In May 1968 a report entitled The Statiu^ and Direction of Oklahoma Higher 
Education was published, whose purpose was to pull together the results of 
the previous eight studies which had been published and evaluate the progress 
made in implementing some 89 major recommendations for the improvement 
of Oklahoma higher education contained in those reports. Of the 89 
recommendations, it was discovered that more than two-thirds had already 
been implemented in full or in part, and that some of the remaining one-third 
were expected to be implemented within the near future. It can thus be 
adjudged that higher education planning in Oklahoma for the decade of the 
sixties was a qualified success and accomplished most of its objectives. 



Although state-level plaiming is and must be a continuous process, there 
comes a time when the planning must stop long enough for a plan to be 
developed. Thus the most obvious product of planning is the plan itself. A 
series of discrete research reports such as that turned out in our state during 
the sixties does not constitute a plan; U only serves as background and data 
for the development of a plan. To be most effective, a plan must be rational, 
systematic, comprehensive, and definitive, things which a series of reports 
caimot be no matter how well conceived. 

Finding itself sailing into the seventies with no rational plan for higher 
education other than the disjointed and unconnected recommendations made 
in a series of research reports designed to solve the problems of the sixties, 
Oklahoma set about in 1968 to develop a higher education plan. In that year, 
the Oklahoma Legislature called upon the State Regents in Senate Concurrent 



The End of Planning 
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ResDlulion No. 37 (o initiate steps to review all phases of higher education 
"in order to make tlie most oi" resources available ami to meet the needs of 
the State tbr higher education to the greatest degree possible." 

In June of l*-)69, the State Regents approved a plan for a study of junior 
college needs and resources in Oklahoma. One month later, they commis- 
sioned a study on the role and scope of institutions, whereby a more rational 
division of labor among the various colleges might be effected for the decade 
of the seventies. 

In February of 1970. results from the two higher education studies. The Role 
and Scope of Oklahoma Higher Education and Junior College Education in 
Oklahoma, were presented to the Oklahoma Slate Regents for Higher 
Education in manuscript form, and the State Regents adopted the contents of 
the manuscripts as guidelines tor decision making regarding the further 
improvement of Oklahoma higher education in the decade of the 1970s, 

Simultaneously with the adoption of the two research manuscripts, the State 
Regents directed the Chancellor and the staff to take the following steps 
concerning implementation of the research findings: 

1. Publish the reports in printed form and distribute them widely to members of the 
Oklahoma Legislature, the Governor, institutional administrators, members of the 
Oklahoma Commission on I^ducation and all other individuals interested in and 
having a responsibility for planning, development and operation of higher education 
programs in Oklahoma. 

2. Schedule and curry out information forums designed to provide the opportunity for 
fully comnuinicating the contents of these reports to groups and individuals, and for 
receiving" the comments and suggestions of these groups and individuals for possible 
inclusion in a "master plan" for Oklahoma higher education. 

3. Prepare and publish a state plan for higher education designed for the decade of the 
I970*s containing specific recommendations, policies and procedures, utilizing the 
results of this research and suggestions growing out of the public forums. 

4. (Juidelines, recommendations and policies contained in the state plan should then be 
implemented by the State Regents, institutions, governing boards, the Governor, the 
State Legislature, and the people.* * 

In the spring and summer of 1970, a series of forums was held for the 
purpose of presenting the results of the two studies to higher education 



' 'Oan S. Kobbs. Oklahoma Hij^hcr Kdncatinn: A State Han for the (^lO's (Oklahoma 
City: Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Lducation. 19" I), p. 34. 
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committees of ilie Legislature, tfie Governor, the OklahoMia Commisijion on 
liducatit>n, faculty monihers, students and alnnini of institutions in The 
Oklahoma State System of Higher Education, and various civic groups, 
including the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors and 
conmumity leaders in cities such as Ardmore, Tulsa, and Bartlesville. 

In all, more than a do/en forums were held in various geographic regions of 
Oklahoma, presided over by members of the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher tiducation, and participated in by higher education consultants from 
outside the state. During and after the forums, the State Regents invited 
interested participants to make known their suggestions and ideas concerning 
the direction that Oklahoma higher education should take during the decade 
of the 1 97Us. Suggestions received as an outgrowth of the forums were 
systematically collected and reviewed and were extremely helpful to the 
consultants and the State Regents' staff in the development of the state plan. 



In July of 1971, the State Regents published the results of their planning 
study, a document entitled Oklahoma Higher Education: A Plan for the 70's, 
The plan contains some 34 policy guidelines and recommendations for the 
seventies, dealing with issues and elements such as institutional functions and 
programs, institutional size and composition, organization and structure of 
higher education, finance and facilities, articulation of programs and 
institutions, student assistance, health-related education, and other special 
programs and problems. 

The plan, in accordance with the authoritative literature on planning 
previously cited, provides for a more rational division of labor among 
institutions in both the public and private sectors of higher education than at 
present, in ujder to effect this division of labor, the plan calls for freezing the 
number of freshman students at the two large state universities at current 
levels, thereby releasing those institJtions to devote a greater portion of their 
energies to the fimctions of graduate and professional education, research, 
and public service. 

The Role of the Universities 

Whereas the two state universities historically have enrolled half of all 
students in the public sector, with the other twenty-odd institutions sharing 
the other half, the plan for the future is to effect a more even distribution 
among the three types of institutions. 



The Outcomes of Planning 
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By I'-^tSO. llic stale universities' share of the total stiuient body should be 
down to about 40'/^ witk-uhc state 4-ycar colleges' share at about the same 
level. The public 2-year colleges should garner about 20a of the market by 
the end of the decade. This would mean that the public junior colleges would 
enroll about 40*!^ of the students at the freshman and sophomore level by 
1980. The state universities would enroll approximately 30% of the freshmen 
and sophomores, with the stale colleges and senior colleges sharing the 
remainder. This pattern of distribution Would create a more equal balance of 
lower-division students than at present. 

This restructured approach will require the assumption of greater responsi- 
bility for the enrollment of increased numbers of freshmen on the part of the 
other public and private colleges, particularly the 2-year state and community 
colleges, where the greatest enrollment growth is occurring. In the 1971 fall 
semester, enrollment at public junior colleges increased 26%, as compared 
with increases of 2%- and 47r respectively, at state universities and state senior 
colleges. 

The Role of the Junior Colleges 

Provided that the division of labor envisioned in the Regents' higher 
education plan is carried out, the years ahead will see the public junior 
colleges assume an increasingly greater share of the higher education load. At 
the national level, junior colleges have been growing at an astounding rate, 
increasing from about 600,000 students in 1960 to more than 2.2 million in 
1970, a percentage gain of 266% for the decade. Junior college students now 
constitute the majority of all freshmen and sophomores enrolled in American 
higher education. 

In Oklahoma, the growth of junior colleges has been somewhat slower, but 
still significant. Whereas the public colleges as a whole grew 106% during the 
decade of the sixties, enrollments in the public junior colleges expanded 
188%. There are now 14 public junior colleges, 8 of them fully state- 
supported and controlled, and 6 controlled by local boards but partially 
state-supported. As these institutions take on additional technical and 
occupational programs to meet the needs of the state for technical workers, 
they can be expected to play an increasingly active role in the educational 
marketplace. 

The Role of the 4- Year Colleges 

The plan also recommends that the state 4-year colleges place greater relative 
emphasis on programs of education and research at the upper-division and 
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nuislcr's levels, and diversily their haccalaiireate programs to provide more 
opportunity for students in fields not related to teaciier education. Wiiereas 
Oklahoma's population currently comprises about 1.25% of the national 
population, the state's colleges and universities currently award 2,5% of the 
nation's degrees in teacher education. Since Oklahoma produces twice as 
nuny teachers per capita tiian ihc average state, Oklaiioma institutions must 
begin to move their production away from teacher education toward those 
fields in which opportunities are more promising. 

Other Recomm enda tions 

Critics of iiigher education at the national level have recently accused colleges 
and universities of lacking clarity of institutional purpose, and of having lost 
the confidence of the public. The Regents' plan challenges institutions in the 
State System to reassess their own goals and redesign their priorities to meet 
the rapidly changing needs of Oklahoma and the nation in the upcoming 
decade. In developing their campus master plans, institutions are urged to 
incorporate the use of the new technology and consider innovative 
educational practices such as cooperative education, joint degree programs, 
year-round educational calendars, televised instruction and other such 
promising approaches. 

The Regents also recommend that the organization for governmental control 
of Oklahoma's public higher education be restructured to provide for a 
separate governing board for each institution. This new structure would 
contribute toward greater institutional diversity and allow each college and 
university to make a unique contribution to the achievement of the state's 
higher education goals, it would also help to reverse the trend toward 
centralization of government in higher education and would involve a greater 
number of local citizens in the government of the state's public colleges and 
universities. 

At present, there are 20 state-supported colleges and universities in the State 
System. These institutions are now governed by 10 boards of regents. Eight 
institutions operate under their own indi'Mdual governing boards, 6 additional 
institutions are governed by the Board of Regents for Oklahoma Colleges, and 
the remaining 6 institutions are under the governmental control of the Board 
of Regents for Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. 

In* recommending a change in the current structure for governance, the State 
Regents point out that it is difficult, if not impossible, for a governing board 
composed of lay members to give proper attention to more than one 
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institution. The Regents maintain that a lay board which meets only 1 or 2 
days per month has ditTicuity in finding time to study and listen to the 
prohlenis of several institutions. Such a board may wind up taking action on 
the basis of insufficient information and analysis, particularly when there is 
no professional staff to help compile and organize the material and problems 
to be considered. 



The challenges which face higher education planners in the seventies differ 
markedly from those of the sixties, when the problems were chiefly 
quantitative in nature, A few years ago, planning consisted chiefly in spending 
wisely the ever-li)cieasing funds to construct more and more classrooms, 
laboratories, parking lots, dormitories, and the like, and in trying to hire 
enough faculty members and develop enough new educational programs to 
meet the demands brought about by spiraling numbers of students. The 
accent during the sixties was upon growth, and it was difficult during most of 
that decade to make a poor judgment. In the event that an institution 
overbuilt, overbought, or overstaffed, next year's growth would make that 
decision look like foresight rather than poor judgment. The long-range picture 
during the sixties was rosy, and the light was green. ^ 

During the seventies, the outlook is much more somber. True, the growth is 
continuing, but at a slower pace. Also, the money is tight and getting tighter. 
The long-range outlook for students is upward through 1978 or '79, then 
static and perhaps downward during the decade of the eighties. Thus, the 
chief problem of the seventies will be to avoid building excess capacity into 
the system in order to ameliorate the more drastic effects of the expected 
downturn in the latter half of the decade. 

The public is increasingly demanding greater accountability from higher 
education. In most profit-making enterprises, increased input and greater size 
generally result in greater productivity. In higher education, however, 
virtually no increases have occurred because of increased numbers of students 
and resources. A recent study done for the Carnegie Commission found that 
for colleges and universities there is * a more or less proportionate increase of 
inputs and outputs.''' ^ 

I'^arl Clieil, The i\cw I)rf)rrssion in Higher luUwatiun: A Study <f}' Financial 
Conditions at 41 Co/U\i:cs and Universities, sponsored hy ii>e Carnegie Commission on 
Higher luluealioii and the lord l oundation (New York: MeCiraw-llill. 1971), p. 9. 
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If higher education is to regain the confidence of the public wiiicii was 
forfeited during tiie years leading up to the spring of 1970, then ways must 
be found to make more efficient use of resources through new organizational 
structures, new calendar approaches, and employment of new technologies 
such as computers, closed-circuit television, and the lilce. In addition, ways 
must be found to meet the burgeoning demand for continuing adult 
education and career education. During the seventies, there also will be need 
for greater cooperation between and among institutions in the structuring of 
joint courses and programs, the sharing of resources such as libraries and 
computers, and joint planning approaches. 

It is already apparent that many of the old structures and strictures are falling 
away, rendering institutions and systems more capable of responding to the 
public need. New degree approaches such as the University Without Walls, the 
Open University of Japan and Great Britain, and the other so-called **External 
Degrees*' are beginning to brealc down many of the old notions about 
standards, evaluation, control of curricula, and the like. New advanced 
standing tests such as the College Level Examination Program battery are 
beginning to have an impact on advanced placement and the transferability of 
credit among institutions, not to mention their impact on helping students to 
gain college credit for individualized learning at home, in the military, or on 
the job. Also, the new work-study programs and programs of cooperative 
education further enhance the possibility that students will in the future be 
?\b!e to get credit for what they know, regardless of where or how they have 
learned it. 

One final prediction can be put forward based on the recent passage of the 
Conference Report of S.659 by the United States Congress. The national 
government has once and for all entered the higher education arena on a 
comprehensive and meaninpful level, and the impact of that decision will have 
far-reaching consequences. Two things are now assured: both the national and 
state governments will be increasingly involved in higher education planning 
during the seventies' as a consequence, higher education should be more 
responsive and react much more like a national system than ever before. What 
long-term effects these trends will have are not yet predictable, hut it is quite 
discernible that they will he substantial. 
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NEAR, SHORT- AND LONG-TERM PLANNING: 
EXERCISES OF REASON AND NECESSITY 

Robert B. Mautz 

Chancellor 
State University System of Florida 

The word **planning" has approached the exalted status of a cliche. As with 
the request for a *'study'' the concept has become an escape mechanism to 
postpone tlie hard reality of an immediate difficult decision and has hence 
become a refuge for some who would avoid action. To fail to plan, however, 
is in itself a form of planning in that our future is determined by default or 
shaped by accommodating the conflicting forces of the moment. An 
action-reaction pattern frequently results. Perhaps in no arena is this pattern 
better illustrated than in the reaction to the realization that we were 
heedlessly consuming our environment. Our current zeal to protect the 
environment regardless of cost on the human scale is an example of over 
reaction resulting from lack of initial planning. 

Nature and politicians abhor a vacuum. Lack of decision creates a vacuum 
and tends to invite intervention and decision making by opportunists, those 
concerned only with short-range advantages and those who ignore long-term 
consequences. Hence, avoiding a decision is a decision and nonplanning does 
not prevent change but fails to influence intelligently the forces of change. 
My own preference is to attempt to diminish the action-reaction syndrome by 
plotting a course and attempting to steer that course. Anyone who has hung 
over the fantail watching the wake of a ship, flown an airplane, or even 
watched the car ahead on the highway weave from white line to shoulder and 
back to white line is aware that the most carefully plotted course cannot be 
precisely followed, but a trip charted on a map before departure has a better 
chance of being concluded within the constraints of budget and time than the 
trip of the Boston lady who was going to drive to San Francisco by way of 
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Lexington and Concord. Lack of planning is akin to driving a car forward 
while looking through the rearview mirror at where you have been. 

Aim of Planning: Increase Likelihood of Achievement 

No course can be charted without some consideration of the obstacles 
which must be encountered or the human and other forces which will affect 
the execution of the plaiu It would be foolhardy to plan to sail a ship across 
the Sahara Desert, to drive an automobile across the Atlantic Ocean, or to 
send a message to the moon by a homing pigeon. It is difficult to arrive in 
California if son\eone else is driving and plans to go to Montana. That one 
cannot foresee all the hazards of a voyage does not argue against planning per 
se. The aim of planning is to increase the likelihood of achievement. While 
any plan can take into account the possibility of a rainstorm or two on the 
road between Boston and San Francisco, a tornado is less likely and few 
would foresee a meteorite falling upon and destroying the bridge across the 
Mississippi River. Even if one can conceive the latter, no plan should take it 
into account. Finally, by way of preliminary remarks, it is obvious that 
planning should be towards a definite goal. The purpose of planning is to 
achieve an agreed objective. The more abstract the statement of the goal, the 
easier agreement can be reached and the more difficult planning becomes. It 
is easier to agree to take a trip out West or to Europe than it is to agree to 
spend one-tenth of the trip in Moose Head, Wyoming, or 2 days in Rome as 
opposed to 3 days in Paris. 

The first points I wish to make then are simply that one cannot avoid 
planning, that a carefully considered plan is more likely to lead to a desired 
goal, that planning must take into account the forces which will impinge 
upon and vitally affect the execution of the plan, and that planning is 
towards an agreed end. As an ancillary comment to the principal thrust of 
planning, it is desirable to build into the plan a control mechanism to insure 
its execution. 

Having painted on a large canvas with a broad brush by affirming my faith in 
the desirability of positive planning and outlining the rudiments of the 
process, ! would like to relate the case history of action on this faith and 
thereby paint in »he details and subprinciples. From this point forward, 
therefore, I sha!/ talk about some of the highlights in the history of planning 
in the State University System of Florida. In the process I hope an implicit 
point becomes manifest, namely that new technology calls for help from a 
new breed of technician who deals comfortably in the sophisticated language 
of modeling stemming from machine assimilation of huge masses of 
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quantified facts. 1 add iiastily that the now breed should have a strain of 
practicality so as not to lose sight of human factors, time-tested funda- 
mentals, and simple theories. 

The first effort at planning in the State University System was by my 
predecessor who lacked the statutory authority which was subsequently given 
to the Board of Regents as the governing board of the State University 
System. In the absence of authority Ins aiiempt at planning was democratic 
in the extreme. He prepared a plan which outlined the role and scope of each 
university and set forth criteria for establishing new universities. He 
submitted this document to each university president and, in meetings of the 
presidents, sought to obtain agreement as to the plan. Under this procedure 
the planning committee was composed of the presidents of the universities. 
The result was a plan which was never approved and with respect to which 
there was no agreement even though it provided the best of all possible 
worlds for each member of the planning committee. Each president sought to 
ma.xiniize the future role of his university. At that time the number and 
geographical distribution of the members of the governing Board of the State 
University System coincided with the number and geographical distribution 
of the universities. Each president sought support for his point of view from 
the Board member who lived in the geographical area in which his university 
was located. Thus, the Board member from city "x" was courted by the 
president of the nearby university. The dreams of the president for a 
'^Harvard of the South" were laid out and the Board member was pledged to 
assure that the master plan would enable that dream to come true. The result, 
in effect, was that each university was free to pursue its own goals and the 
plan which was not approved was a "no plan." 

I assumed my office shortly after statutory strengthening of it as well ;.\s the 
Board of Regents for which it is the executive arm. A legislative mandate 
compelled the opening of two new universities and a large continuing 
education center. There were as many concepts as to the kind of new 
universities we should open and the tiature of the continuing education center 
as there were citi/.ens of Florida. The views ranged from those of some 
presidents of existing universities that the universities should not open at all, 
or if opened, should be branches of their own universities, through those who 
visualized the universities as modern 4-year liberal arts colleges, to those who 
viewed the universities as potential M l.T.s and Harvards. To appoint a 
president, to abandon responsibility for charting his course, to expose him to 
the pressures which a central office is better equipped to buffer, and to 
permit further and permanent fracturing of the State University System was 
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to my view contrary to the purpose of my office and an abdication of 
responsibility. I therefore gathered our stalTand began to plan. 



Planning of New Universities Done In-House 

The planning of the two new universities was a first priority and was done 
entirely in-house. Our efforts resulted in two broad blueprints which had 
three basic components. First, each plan set out a role for the new 
institutions. That role was basically one of an urban university serving its 
local community. In addition, each university followed a pattern established 
earlier by building on existing 2-year community colleges in the area. 
Competition with and duplication of the efforts of those community colleges 
was avoided by permitting the universities to enroll only students who had 
completed 2 years of college. Programs were r.pecified in broad outline and 
included heavy emphasis on technologically oriented career degrees. Such 
programs included hotel and restaurant management, criminal justice, social 
welfare, and similar skill-oriented studies, the graduates of which would be in 
demand in the urban areas. Dedication to this goal led to emphasis upon 
nontraditional studies and one of the universities will administer the external 
degree program of tfie State University System. Second, the plans contained 
demographic studies from which enrollments were predicted. The cost of the 
new universities both in terms of operation and physical facilities was 
estimated for each year of the 10 years succeeding the date of the planning 
document. Finally, a timetable was established. These simple plans were 
presented to the governing Board which, after lengthy informal sessions, 
approved them. The Board at the same time indicated its desire that further 
planning for the system be undertaken. Our planning documents were the 
basis for recruiting new presidents and commitment to the stated broad goals 
was a condition of employment, A control mechanism was retained in our 
office. Subsequent detailed planning documents for each university were built 
upon the skeleton those plans established. At the present time we arc 
adhering to our planned programs, timetables, and cost estimates, I anticipate 
our demographic predictions will prove to be accurate. 

That illustration is an example of "easy'' planning. An idea was conceived, 
tested through study, put on paper, approved, and executed. Institutions 
were built around that idea with the clear understanding on the part of all 
concerned that the planning document was also the governing document. 
Ultimate control in terms of allocation of re^^onrces and approval of programs 
and degrees was retained in the State University System ofhce. In most 
instances life is not that simple. 
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Master Plan Established 



A second example of planning is the establishment of a Master Plan for the 
State University System of Florida. The addition of two new universities 
brought to nine the total number of universities in the State University 
System, If we were not to mindlessly reproduce our existing universities and 
if we were to attempt to control the aspirations of each university to be a 
Harvard, it was essential that such a plan be established. 

The tlrst decision was the time span for which we would plan. A period of a 
decade with an annual update feature was finally fixed. Ten years was 
determined to be a minimum in view of the lead time required to establish 
and implenuMit programs and to provide physical facilities. The longer the 
period of the execution of the plan, the greater the likelihood of error in 
anticipating factors to which any plan must be responsive. 

The second decision area was with respect to methodology. We determined to 
build the plan with our staff. Parts of the plan were to be liaisoned with 
individual university representatives. Other portions were to be written in 
collaboration with committees consisting of representatives of all nine 
universities. Some other portions were to be handled entirely in-house. 
Decisions with respect to the components to be submitted for approval to the 
various groups were obviously vital to the success of this strategy. 

Finally, and most importantly, we decided to make certain assumptions with 
respect to a host of factors such as enrollments which would not disturb 
existing expectations but the results of which would enable us to subse- 
quently reexamine the assumptions and move to change policy to achieve 
stated goals. The concept of an annual update rendered this strategy feasible. 
Members of our Board were kept informed of developments and contributed 
to them. 

Price Tag: Theory Related to Reality 

The result of a frenzied 8 months was the Comprehensive Development Plan 
of the State University System of Florida (CODE). Like many master plans, 
CODE attempted to sketch the schematics for future growth and change. It 
attempted to do so in specific language using quantitative term^J whenever 
possible. It spelled out assumptions, projected growth on the basis of those 
assumptions, assigned missions to the various components, set forth both 
explicitly and implicitly certain restrictions and prohibitions, and provided a 
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skeleton which would be Heshed out in subsequent detailed planning 
documents. In none of these aspects wus it unique from other master plans. It 
contained a number of important items, however, which made of the plan 
something more than a document to be filed and subsequently ignored by 
busy presidents or operating personnel. It put a price tag upon the execution 
of the plan and its components. This dramatic and effective relation of theory 
to reality caused widespread examination and discussion of the assumptions 
and resulted in modification of some. 

Plan Would Be an Operational Guide 

The second significant feature was built-in control mechanisms which assured 
that the plan would be an operational guide, A statewide management 
information system was to be inaugurated which would be the foundation for 
the establishment of a mechanism of allocation of resources. Resources were 
to be allocated to achieve and implement the goals of CODE. In addition, 
program control was lodged in a central office to insure that programs would 
not be authorized it contrary to the role and scope of the institution or if 
unnecessary from the standpoint of the state. The control mechanisms were 
interwoven with a fundamental assumption that an effective plan must 
provide that everyone can aspire to be a first class citizen but the rate of 
growth to realize that aspiration must be monitored by a central office. That 
office balances the needs of the state as a whole against the needs of the 
university and protects against growth when such growth is not warranted or 
represents duplication of costly programs. Criteria for adding academic 
programs were set forth in both qualitative and quantitative terms. Forms set 
forth in appendices assure standardization of applications for permission to 
proceed. The determination of criteria satisfaction resides in the same central 
office which is responsible for the allocation of resources. 

The technique of implementing a grand design involving the basic com- 
ponents of a large system and obtaining support from the various groups who 
eventually influence a decision is a saga in itself, I hinted at the saga earlier; 
suffice it to say that the organizational determinations as to the degree of 
involvement were crucial to the ultimate approval and subsequent movement 
towards our goals. Both the growth of CODE and support for it were exciting 
to observe. Presidents and Regents moved from a parochial point of view to 
the broader concept of a system. Indeed, the Board provided leadership and 
sympathetic support internally and externally. The ultimate approval of the 
plan was probably an affirmation of the phrase made popular during the 
American Revolutionary days that **United we stand, divided we fall/' 
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Question of Implementation 



Following approval of the plan, the question of implementation loomed large. 
The most benevolent tyranny ever devised is still tyranny and doomed to 
failure, A successful and happy trip to California is more likely to occur if 
people want to go than if they are ordered to go. Fortunately, a system of 
governance existed involving councils composed of likes from each of the 
nine universities such as Vice Presidents for Academic Affairs, Vice Presidents 
for Administrative Affairs, and Presidents. Each council was chaired by a 
representative from my office. These councils were invited to be advisory on 
aspects of implementation of CODE and became deeply involved in our 
efforts. They helped shape details of implementation of the approved plan. 
Thus, the pitfalls of a bureaucracy blindly implementing a concept without 
feedback or participation by those affected by the implementation was 
avoided. We believe we nre passengers in a car whose trip has been jointly 
planned. We are in agreement upon the destination, the route, and the price 
of the trip. 



Our plan encompasses a (vyear forecast of both operation and construction 
budgets. One day after working with the fvyear construction budget, \ drove 
to the campus of one of the universities located in the same town as our 
office. The ordeal of finding a place to park caused me to reOect upon our 
building budgets. Even with my privileged status, I had trouble finding a 
parking space, if the word is strong enough, it can be said f mentally 
**chastised'' my precursors. The lack of foresight in planning the campus was 
borne home with irrefutable and irritating force. The horrible realization, that 
in re(|Uesting building monies on the basis of only ii ! 0-year planning 
document 1 was committing future generations without adequate thought to 
the problems they would he facing, came to me about 5 minutes before 1 
finally parked illegally. Monetary requests for buildings sent to the legislature 
in October 1972 will not result in a building ready for occupancy until 
September 1975 at the earliest. The lag between the request for funds and the 
occupancy of the building is tilled with programs, schematics, preliminary 
plans, working drawings, bids, and construction. Assuming an annual update 
of CODE, a building completed in 1976 would be ready for occupancy only 5 
years bet ore the end of the planning period which had brouglit it into being. 
On the other hand it would be occupied for an incredible minimum of 45 
long years for which there had been no planning. 
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Looking to Year 2000 

This realization led to a determination to embark on bringing into being 
CODE TWO THOUSAND designed as a plan to plot our path through the 
year 2000. Some of this determination and the overall conclusion stemmed in 
part from expressions of concern from our Board of Regents. I invited 
members of the staff to join me in some brainstorming. In the first meeting, 
approximately 5 of us began to discuss how to embark on such planning and 
some of the factors we would take into account. The next meeting was 
attended by possibly 12 people. Almost every staff member attended the 
third meeting to at least listen, if not participate. Rarely have I engaged in 
anything so fascinating yet so frustrating. Entirely new horizons were opened. 
What would be the function of education? What kind of society would help 
shape our destiny? Who would be our clientele and for what purpose would 
they seek us out? Would the techniques of delivery change? Would the 
growth which had marked the past continue? Would the structure change? 

To my surprise we found very little literature in the way of long-range 
predictions other than that of the science fiction type. Perhaps no one wished 
to expose himself to even a tentative commitment covering that span of time. 
The lessons of past mistakes in predicting the future may render timorous 
even the brave. In the simple matter of techniques of delivery, for example, it 
is possible to go to the literature of the thirties and read of the changes which 
it was visualized would be brought about by sound movies. By the early 
fifties television was the instrument of change in our universities, and in the 
early sixties teaching machines and the computer were thought of as 
substitutes for faculty members. The deeper we delved into the past 
inaccurate predictions of present day situations, the deeper became our 
debate as to the shape of the future and the more outlines we destroyed. We 
were finally thrown into thinking in terms of multiple probabilities and broad 
parameters of such probabilities. 

At this point our sessions on CODE TWO THOUSAND have stopped. They 
progressed to the point at which we had an outline of considerations which 
were fundamental to a plan looking 30 years to the future. It is a document 
of about 10 pages. The sessions on CODE TWO THOUSAND are only 
temporarily in abeyance and will be resumed in fall 1972. 

The fundamentals which derive from this outline are not different from those 
which I set forth in the beginning of these remarks. It soon became evident 
that rigidity and final commitment w^e pitfalls which present action should 
avoid. Fundamentals acquire greater significance as one gazes farther into the 
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future. For example, if the method of delivery is debated, the issue becomes 
less complex and more simple than might be imagined. It is possible to bring 
education to students or bring students to education, but the two must meet. 
Edr jation can be delivered to students through a variety of devices. Some are 
currently impractical in terms of cost and some are impractical in terms of 
acceptability. Nevertheless, the likelihood of education being brought to 
individuals in their homes or in small centers within commuting distance of 
their homes is greater than that present day campuses will continue to expand 
on the scale of the past. On the other hand, some facilities such as 
laboratories cannot be scattered indiscriminately about the landscape nor can 
all forms of teaching be brought to individuals. In addition, aggregations of 
individuals have some advantages. Therefore one would expect campuses to 
continue lo exist and continue to grow. Individuals must continue to be 
brought to them for some functions, Movement on the campuses must occur. 
These simple statements lead to certain consequences in planning. Since 
decisions must be made, those consequences become quite specific. These 
fundamental concepts of delivery forged in our think sessions are already 
bringing dividends. Incomplete as they are, they add a new dimension and 
guide deci'^ion makers to better current decisions about location and kinds of 
buildings. The specifics ot'a long-range plan are likely to be more general than 
those of a 10-year plan but will function as guides, as warning flags current 
action. Trends and biological and cultural patterns help us in our contem- 
plation of the distant future. 



CODE TWO THOUSAND is a response to the basic demand that man exercise 
his intellect to think constructively about- the future so that he might 
maximize the utilization of his limited time and earth's limited resources. As I 
consider our work on CODE TWO THOUSAND, I conclude it is more 
imperative that we think in longer time spans than a decade. I have long been 
intrigued by the report of a faculty committee in humanities at Yale charged 
with deterniining criterin for promotion. In discussing the necessity of coming 
to grips with the definition of good teaching, the committee report 
announced that the task was difficult, that people would disagree with the 
conclusions, and that the conclusions were less than perfect. All of this, the 
report continued, constituted no excuse for not undertaking the task and 
bringing it to a conclusion. That committee met a challenge. That a task is 
difficult, the conclusions not precise, or the results are unacceptable to some 
is not an excuse for failure to undertake it. Indeed, the task of long-range 
planning is almost mandatory to narrow the possibility of a lack of a rational 
progression. Moreover, the intellectual exercise it represents is not only 
challenging but exhilarating. 
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In the past we have tended to judge higher education from a puirit of view 
internal to higher education. The state of health of institutions of higher 
education has been deierniined as ihc sum of the states of health of the 
faculty and the administration. There are other important points of view as 
we learned from the waves of student discontent in the mid-sixties followed 
by the disenchantment of that other consumer, the public. That state of 
heahh has not only been internally judged, it has, except for great bursts such 
IS the land grant act, been the result of a policy of drift. We must labor to 
correct this and in so doing address our planning not to the short-term 
question of our current merit, but to the long-term inquiry of future probable 
merit in terms of achieving global societal goals, of helping man to realize the 
potential which justifies the addition of reason lo the arsenal of talent which 
(iod has given to all creatures. 
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ENCOURAGING INNOVATION 
THROUGH LONG-RANGE PLANNING 

Ernest L. Boyer 

Chancoiior 
State University of New York 



The title of these remarks might easily have been :iOinewhat different. 

For example, we might have called it 'The Need to Tie Innovation to 
Long-Range Planning,'* Planning is a process that seeks to make careful 
judgments about the future and to indicate strategies to meet emerging needs. 
But the exercise is wasted if we fail to understand that, logically and 
necessarily, planning should lead tu ^.lianges in the way we carry on our work. 

To change edi^v»tion is not to break wholly with the past or to be 
inconsistent about our enterprise, John C. Calhoun is reported to have said 
that ''Inconsistency is a change in position when there is no circumstance lo 
warrant it/' One of the results of good planning is a clearer view of changing 
circumstances. To make changes based on these new circumstances, therefore, 
is not a sign of inconsistency but a natural outcome of intelligent foresight. 
Innovation is, in short, a logical sequence to long-range planning. 

Or we might have titled the remarks, "The Obligation to Delay Innovation 
Until After Long-Range Planning/' There are some professional innovators 
who wander about like Johnny Appleseed spreading new notions not based 
on clear analysis but on passing tads. All too often in education the notions 
are adopted, only to wither like plants without deep roots as soon as the 
white heat of criticism is turned on. Therefore, we need to delay educational 
innovations until we have undertaken the hard, crisp analysis that disciplined 
planning can provide. 
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The proper sequence, then, for innovation is as follows: First, we begin with 
an analysis of the present scene, examining the changes taking place in the 
context of our work and forecasting the trends that are emerging. Next, we 
make certain assumptions about the impact these changes will have upon the 
process of higher learning. This lead.s then to action-ox innovation if you 
like—v/hich links our nu)ves with contextual trends and helps reduce the 
shock from "future shock." After all, if future conditions are with us now in 
embryonic form, it follows that program changes should also begin now if 
they are to match the emerging new conditions. 

I would like to illustrate how this process of analysis, assumption, and action 
can be carriec out by describing several case studies drawn from my own 
recent experience. 

At the State University of New York, we are now preparing a 10-year Master 
Plan. During tfie process, we soon developed the conviction that innovation 
was essential in order to serve the students and the state better in the years 
ahead. But, before we arrived at that conclusion, we looked at the shifting 
social scene and the characteristics of the emerging environment to make sure 
that any new programs proposed were rooted in facts and not faddism. 

Population to Be Served Changing 

The first analysis that has led to change relates to the population to be served. 
Historically, the typical life span has been divided into roughly four stages. 
First, there have been the first 4 years of happy play. Then there were 17 to 
20 years of formal study. Following that came approximately 45 years of 
full-time work, and then 10 or 20 years of retirement. 

This life pattern has one important ingredient: It defines education strictly as 
a pre-adult, pre-work ritual. This has had a persuasive impact on how we've 
organized our colleges and how we define the students to be served. As 
college catalogs make clear, higher education deals with the late adolescent 
person who is with us before he enters the ^'reaP' world of living and work. 
Accordingly, we have organized our colleges for the young as homes away 
from home. WeVe scheduled courses mainly Monday through Friday, 
originally 8 to 4 and, more recently, from 10 to 3, scficduling them at a time 
when they collided head-on with the woilu uf work. The assumption was that 
our students had no other duties except full-time study to perform. And, 
we've scheduled long semesters expecting students to live with us for most of 
the year. 
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This collegiate schedule has meant that we frequently have excluded froin our 
prograiu, by the very format itself, all but the young and the fully leisured. 
As a result, our campuses have becon^ea kind of youtii ghetto, a place where 
those over 30 are identified as wanderers in a strange and foreign land. 

As we looked at the social picture, however, higher education appeared to 
face a dramatically shifting scene and a changing demographic profile. 
According to U.S. Census data, by 1980 the number of people over 60 years 
of age in the United States will have increased 34, 8*^ and the number of those 
between 50 to 60 years old 177/. At the same time, there will be a continued 
decline in birthrate, so that the very clientele which historically we have 
judged to be ours- those from 17 to 23~will have declined in number by 27(. 
Thus, :js people have fewer children and as people live longer, we are facing a 
spectrum of life that will shift increasingly toward the upper levels. 



Also, our examinations disclosed that the work pattern is changing. No longer 
are the 45 years between college and retirement viewed as devoted wholly to 
the business of earning bread from morning to sundown. In 1900, the average 
American adult spent 61.9 hours a week at work. By 1945, the average work 
week had been reduced to 43.4 hours a week. And in 1972, it has dropped to 
37.5 hours per week. This has resulted in an increase of over 300 hours a year 
of leisure during the past 25 years for the average worker. 

By probing future trends, we observed that there are other shifts occurring in 
the timing and scheduling of work. Repeatedly, there are reports of the 4-day 
work week, and there are even a few places that have moved toward the 3-day 
week. People are clustering their work time and discovering increasing blocks 
of leisure. 

In the face of all this one begins to ask: What is to occur during this absence 
of work? Are we simply to assume that it will be filled by more television and 
beer? Or does it open up a remarkable new clientele for learning that the 
universities and colleges of the nation must somehow find a way to serve? 

Then, of course, we added (o this the (rend of kr.ov.'Iedge becoming obsolete 
faster each decade. In soine areas of human endeavor, especially the sciences 
and technology, people's basic skills may be lost after only 5 years, and 
reeducation or retraining is necessary. 



As we examined State University's (jperations, we noted that the student 
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cliLMitele had already begun to reflect this shifting social scene. We have, for 
example, an ever-increasing percentage of students in the State University 
who are over 25 years old. Nationally, we found tliat, in 1900, there were 9.6 
million people over 25 in adult education, while today, in just a little more 
than 10 years, the number has leaped ahead to 25 million. 

Out of this analysis, a basic assumption gradually took shape. Looking ahead, 
we concluded that ihc college student population will have greater diversity 
in terms of age; and more flexible and life-long learning patterns will be 
demanded. 



Given this analysis, and given this assumption, we moved into innovation. Let 
me list just a few of the proposals in our Master Plan. 

In light of the shifting life style, we will encourage more deferred admissions 
after high school. Students will declare their intention to continue study after 
high school but will actually show up at the college a year or two later. The 
notion is that formal learning does not need to be pursued compulsively 
before one plunges into work and other life experiences. 

We're also moving toward step-out arrangements which will allow students, 
after 2 years of college, to enter a work-study program and complete their 
baccalaureate in an arrangement that combines in a phased manner some kind 
of practical training and experience with further study. 

WeVe considering giving the student not only the college diploma but 
possibly a certificate for continued learning. The idea is to spell out the 
arrangements by which the student intends to continue his study after 
college, working closely with a mentor, 

We are thinking of more mid-career programs which will allow for weekend 
institutes, sunrise seminars, or university-in-the-factory programs which will 
devote 4 days to work and 1 day to study. We hope to alter our learning 
arrangements so that they will accommodate persons with increased leisure 
and accelerated needs for continual updating of knowledge. 

Also, we're thinking of an increased emphasis on serving those who are 
retiring earlier and living longer. This is a period when a full flowering of 
learning and cultural development could emerge. As one example, we're 
thinking about some of our residence halls being adjusted as places for 
retirees to live. 



Master Plan Proposals 
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And ull of these innovations are rooted in some fundunienial dumges which 
already are very nuich a part of the shifting social scene. 



Let me introduce yet another example. In our Master Plan we are also 
proposing innovations in reiativ)n to the location of learnii^g, changing our 
own views of the college campus and where tiie students study. But again, we 
did not leap blindly into this innovation; we began by analyzing the changing 
circumstances of our time. 

When most of our colleges were founded, higher education was intended 
chiefly for the privileged few. College life was 4 years long, almost invariably 
away from home and conducted entirely around one library and one faculty. 
But the conditions which in the past produced this fortress-like approach to 
higher learning have, to a considerable extent, vanished. 

Today, our social conditions are marked not by limited knowledge but by 
immense reaches of knowledge which grow and change daily through easy 
travel, by vastly enhanced and even instant communications, and by 
techniques for the speedy retrieval and dissemination of information and 
ideas. Indeed, perhaps the most profound social change to have overtaken us 
is that advanced professional and technical skills have become vital to nearly 
every function in American life. 

Changes of such magnitude challenge the notion that a college education 
must be limited to residence on a single campus. It seems clear that 
college-level learning during the next 10 years will occur at an increased 
number of places, and the campus will more and more become a base of 
operation rather than a place of confinement. 

This assumption led us again to an innovation. We have started Empire State 
College in the State University of New York. This is an institution without a 
single campus, but one that has Learning Centers scattered about the state. 
Instead of building a whole new campus and pouring more concrete, we built 
upon the 70-plus existing campuses of the University, believing that increased 
flexibility in the place of study will be an absolute requirement in the future, 
and that increasing numbers of our students will not spend full-time residence 
on something called a college campus. 



Innovations in Location of Learning 
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Planning, Reform Interlocked 



I want to furnish one final example to illustrate how planning and reform are 
interlocked. In our Master Plan, we are planning to introduce innovations that 
relate to the length of college study. Once more, we look at this proposed 
change not as an end in itself but related closely to social changes in the 
context of our work. 

Again, a glance at history is essential. We investigated the question of where 
the 4-year collegiate degree actually began. John Harvard, in establishing his 
college in Cambridge. Massachusetts, in 1636, borrowed quite understandably 
from his experience at Cambridge University, England, He had spent 4 years 
in college as a student there, and it seemed to him quite reasonable to 
impose this time span upon generations to come. Harvard introduced 4 years 
of college as the normal length of study, and nearly all institutions after that 
have fallen in line. 

However, several footnotes should be introduced. As a matter of fact, it 
wasn't long after John Harvard finished Cambridge that his alma mater 
shifted from 4 years to 3, and it has followed that schedule to this day. One 
speculates that if John Harvard had been born a bit later he might have 
introduced a 3-year college in the new worlds and ( might be discussing with 
you the possibility of reducing that to a 2-year plan. 

Further, it's interesting to note that when students entered Harvard 
University in the early years of higher learning in this country, they had 
completed only 7 or 8 years of formal schooling and were entering college in 
their early teens, often graduating from the institution at 18 or 19, a time 
when today's freshmen begin their college study. 

But let's consider how times have changed. During the last century, the 8 
years of preparatory school and 4 years of college were dramatically 
overhauled to include 4 years of high school which were wedged in between 
the two. Students who one time entered Harvard as prepuberty students 
began to enter Harvard as near-adults with whiskers on their chins. 

In fact, Charles Eliot, the President of Harvard, became alarmed at this trend 
before the turn of the century, and said with considerable feeling that the 
average age of the entering freshman had **reached the extravagant limit of 18 
years and 10 months." Going to college in those days meant that students 
were graduating in their mid-20s and thus spending half of their lives in 
school, since in 1900 the average white male had an average life span of only 
46 years. 
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Students Becoming Adults Earlier 

In addition to the introduction of high schools, students have, in more recent 
years, become adults earlier than before. Physically, they're 3 inches taller 
and 20 pounds heavier than they were 50 years ago. They enter puberty 18 
months earlier than in 1920. 

Academically, they have more schooling than ever before. In 1950, 77% of 
the children went to kindergarten; today, 90% do. In 1950, \07c of the 
children went to prekindergarten; today nearly 40% do. In 1900, the average 
student spent 99 days in school each year; in 1950, that rose to 157; and in 

1970, the average student spent 170 days in school. All this means that, 
overall, young people today spend twice as much time in school as did their 
grandparents, and 25% more than was true just one generation ago. 

These basic shifts in the circumstances in which we carry on education led us 
to a third basic assumption about education in the future. 

There will be greater flexibility in the length of baccalaureate study to reflect 
the greater difference among the students and the changes within them, and 
there will be closer linkages between high school and college. 

Reducing Term of Study 

This assumption led the State University of New York to introduce several 
basic innovations which have reduced our term of study by at least one full 
year and have begun to tie together the state's high school and college 
programs more closely. 

Basically, we are testing two separate notions. One is that the standard 4-year 
college baccalaureate degree program can be condensed to less than 4 years. 
The other is that the combined high school and college experience can be 
both much more integrated an^^l less time-consuming than it has been. In both 
instances, the 8-year high school-college lockstep is being reduced to 7. 

The State University's College of Arts and Science at Geneseo was the first 
college to intr<^di:ce a 3-year degree, having begun its program in September 

1971. At Geneseo the shorter degree option was offered only to high-ranking 
incoming freshmen who, on the basis of entering tests, could be expected to 
achieve a 2.50 academic average or above in college. Of the 1972-73 entering 
class of 800, about 400 are enrolled in the 3-year option. Thus, half of 
Genesco's freshman class was enrolled in the shorter degree program in the 
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fall of 1972, and we anticipate that 80 to 90% of the students enrolled at that 
campus wili be in a time-shortened program by 1975. 

The aim at Geneseo is to try to develop an entire college where 3-year degrees 
are the norm, with 4- or 5-year degrees as an option. As part of this effort, 
the faculty is redesigning the curriculum with special emphasis on new 
interdisciplinary courses and fewer sequential requirements. 

At the College of Arts and Science at Brockport, a special 3-year 
collcge-within-the-college is being established. This unit will be staffed with 
an independent faculty and its own admissions personnel, and will be 
permitted to offer its own program in general education. The idea here is to 
concentrate on designing a new kind of 3-year liberal arts degree program 
which assumes that today's students now receive in high sciiool much of that 
core of knowledge that traditionally has been given at the collegiate level. 

Under the Brockport plan, students will no longer take their general 
education courses before their major \,ubject, but will receive more advanced 
liberal arts courses together with their major studies. In this experiment, new 
techniques of teaching, testing, grading, and faculty relations will be tried. 
For example, each student will have a special faculty mentor with whom he 
or she will work very closely during his or her first year. 

The State University has under way two experiments that hope to combine 
more effectively the high school and college years. Vr'ithin the State 
University at Albany, one of our four University Centers, an entirely new 
small college, called the James Allen Collegiate Center (in memory of the 
leading educator from New York), has admitted a fall semester class of high 
school students who have completed the junior year. 

Our purpose here is to make special enrollment opportunities available to a 
limited number of highly qualified young people, admit them a year early to 
the University, and then permit them to complete their 12th grade and the 
first two collegiate years-normally a 3-year experience-in 2 years, thus 
avoiding the duplication and overlap that many college freshmen complain 
about. 

For the final 2 years of college, the students will have the options of 
remaining at James Allen, which will have a specially planned upper-division 
program, of transferring to another division of the University at Albany, or of 
transferring to another campus in the University system. 
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Summary 

Some warn that intensive planning should be avoided because ga/ing into a 
crystal ball can be hazardous. My response is simply this: If crystal ball gazing 
is hazardous, rear view mirror ga/.ing is absolutely disastrous. The institutions 
of higher learning must understand that our institutional health, and possibly 
our very survival, hinges upon our capacity to plan. 

Our job in education is to plant the seeds of change now so that our 
institutions will not become increasingly obsolete. We must analyze the 
trends, make rational assumptions about the impact such changes wiil have 
upon our work, and then introduce responsible action steps— innovations— 
which seem to be in line with the emerging realities. 
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STATE PLANS FOR DIRECT FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS 

Joseph D. Boyd 

Executive Director 
Illinois State Scholarship Commission 



Direct or indirect aid? Institutional or student aid? How much of each and in 
what combination? These are most important questions facing both federal 
and state legislators as they make appropriations from the public treasury to 
meet the costs of higher education. As we arrive at a point one-quarter 
through the decade of the seventies, all higher education is confronted with 
less receptive appropriation committees and is facing ever-increasing costs. 
The old arguments are not good enough. Educational planners and legislators 
alike are challenging the cost o{ quantity of the educational product, which 
deals primarily with numbers of students and ever-increasing enrollments. The 
trend is definitely to emphasize quality of the educational product-in other 
words, to examine what is really being learned. This shift in emphasis is 
largely the result of demands for more accountability, innovation, and new 
delivery systems to more efficiently use and thus get greater benefits from the 
tax dollar. 

In this climate of stress and fiscal uncertainty, the role of state-funded 
student nonrepayable gift aid programs for the financially needy has taken 
new significance. 

For years all states have provided some form of benefit to higher education. 
Institutional aid (a form of subsidy to all students enrolled at public 
institutions) has enabled the charging of modest tuitions to students in order 
to permit higher education to exist as a public service to society and a benefit 
to the student while both society (represented by the state) and the student 
were making a contribution. 
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A careful examination of who benefits and who must or should pay indicates 
to many educational planners certain inequities. Among them are the 
following: 

1, Not all students and families are able to meet, without extensive work or 
excessive borrowing, their share of the cost at public colleges; 

2, Many students and families arc financially able to meet much higher 
tuition costs than now exist; and 

3, Cost, not an appropriate educational program, too often determines where 
a student enrolls. 

Tiiese tiiree concerns have caused many educational planners to believe that 
greater equity, better use of limited financial resources, heightened accounta- 
bility, and an improved choice among institutions are more likely to happen 
in the future, when greater amounts of state tax dollars are channeled directly 
to students in financial need and fewer are made available in the form of 
direct institutional support. This is a major issue now seriously discussed in 
many states. 

Student aid based upon need which definitely considers the facts of rising 
public tuitions and the tendency toward less general institutional support for 
operating costs is a new trend in financing public higher education. Before 
discussing this type of planning, however, let's examine where state student 
aid has been, wliere we are now, and where we probably will he in the years 
ahead. 



The main thrust over the past 15 years has been evolving away from meeting 
the needs of various types or categories of students and tt)ward more 
comprehensive aid programs, designed for broader purposes. In other words, 
the new stress is to begin to respond to those students who cannot meet 
increasing college costs, not just those qualifying under a specialized program. 

Types of Programs 

A brief review of the movement from categorical to compreliensive state 
monetary award programs includes the f()llowing types of state student aid 
progranis, stated more or less in the ()rder of their historical development: 



Historical Development of Student Aid 
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• Manpower needs in the form of awards to teiichers, nurses, etc., have been 
among the oldest and more important determinants for state aid to 
students. 

• Benefits to veterans have long included aid in financing their higher 
education. 

• States have assisted the physically handicapped in vocational training that 
will yield long-run benefits to both the students and the states. 

• Legislative district awards, based on the location of the student's 
residence, have evolved as a form of personal privilege for legislators. 

• Scholarship aid has developed to assist those with high ability, both as an 
incentive and as a prize. 

• The assistance of those who have high ability but also demonstrate 
financial need has directed the use of state funds to more pragmatic and 
economic ends. 

• Combining ability and need has further refined the selection process and 
has effected a compromise in what criteria a state award winner should 
meet. 

• Comprehensive, rather than categorical, aid programs have been made 
available to residents to attend either public or private institutions based 
on need alone, without regard to academic achievement beyond the 
student's ability to meet college entrance requirements. 

• Special programs have been developed to meet the requirements of tho.se 
students having extreme need. 

• Programs have been developed specifically to enable those with financial 
need to attend private colleges. 

• The states have found means to provide both public and private 
institutions with their required share of federal matching aid programs, 
such as the Educational Opportunity Grants, College Work-Study, and 
National Student Defense Loans. 
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Goals of Student Aid 

Each Slate has the treedoiii to decide what gi)ais or purposes for direct 
student financial aid are most meaningful for them. There are six major and 
basic goals that have been considered over the past years, and I would like to 
discuss each brietly. 

One is to promote access to college, i.e., to open the door to higher education 
somewhere for those of such need that they could not otherwise attend, 

A second is promoting the freedom of college choice. My definition of 
freedom of college choice refers to the freedom to select either public or 
private institutions. Historically, comprehensive state programs have tended 
to give equal or higher concern with freedom of choice over freedom of 
access. Each state has its own unique composition of public and private, 2- 
and 4'year colleges, and the freedom of each individual state to tailor its 
monetary award program to the composition of the various types of 
institutions within that state is a strength of individual state planning. The 
continued existence of many outstanding nonpublic institutions of higher 
learning is seriously threatened by fiscal problems, and the preservation of 
strong public and nonpublic institutions is deemed to be an economic 
necessity and a desired educational goal. With the assistance of the state in 
the form of aid to students who would otherwise be unable to afford the 
higher costs of the private colleges, these colleges are helped to fill unused 
space and maintain their economic stability while student freedom of choice 
is preserved. However, the receiving of tax dollars that directly or indirectly 
support private education must require these colleges to become a part of the 
master planning of each state to make the most economical use of all 
resources. Diversity among and in institutions has made and is making 
distinctive contributions to social progress, providing a wide range of 
exposure and educational opportunity for varied individual needs. Without 
the diversion of students from public to private institutions, the needed funds 
for ever larger tax-assisted faculty and staff and the costs of ever more 
buildings and equipment at tax-assis»ed state universities could far exceed the 
cost of monetary awards for needy students to attend private colleges. 

Since most states have been and are currently involved in establishing 
substantial tuition increases in the years ahead at public senior colleges, 
another major goal of a well-planned state aid program for higher education is 
to meet the costs with less general .support to public institutions but with 
more direct student aid. This has the effect of the state's giving help to those 
students finding it more difficult to meet escalating tuition costs, while 
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rct;uiring mure Tiomi llK)se families who can afford to absorb these Iiiglier 
tuitions. This is an attempt to bring equity into tiie consideration of who is 
paying for what in the financing of higher education, 

A fourth goal of a wcll-organi/.ed comprehensive state financial student aid 
program is to reduce or eliminate high ability as a primary prerequisite to the 
obtainnient of a monetary award and permit all enrolled financially needy 
students access to aid. 

Another goal is to encourage enrollment by actively reaching out with aid to 
the minority and poverty groups now desiring higher education to a degree 
not previously experienced. One of the great problems we face is the 
communication of Jie awards opportunities to some of those very students 
who could benefit most: the ones in inner-city school environments for 
whom the conventional methods of publicizing sucli opportunities are apt to 
be ineffective, One answer to this problem that we are trying in Illinois is the 
recent opening of ati Office of Informational Services for the Illinois State 
Scholarship Commission, staffed by professionals who not only know about 
these groups oi youngsters but who may be a product of such groups 
themselves. Another example of active outreach is our newly formed 
Advisory Committee on Hqual Educational Opportunity, composed of 
professional members of organizations throughout the state that work with 
minority and poverty groups. 

Another indirect goal of student aid. possibly of great importance, results 
from the fact that students have little long-term memory of the taxpayers' 
investment in them through institutional aid; however, they are more likely 
to have a sustained memory of their direct aid, and their attitudes to 
government and its meeting of public needs may be significantly more 
responsible in their adult taxnaying years as a result of the assistance they 
personally received in obtaining a college-level education. 

The most recent goal or purpose of state direct student aid programs is to 
complement the student aid efforts of the federal government. Many of the 
federal aid programs have historically not been based on financial need. Social 
Security benefits and veterans' benefits have been defined as a supplement to 
the rest of the family income. The three basic federal aid programs (prior to 
the Education Amendments of 1972) have been Educational Opportunity 
Grants, the College Work-Study Program, and National Defense Student 
Loans, These programs have been targeted to the low income groups and 
helped students with absolute need (few, if any, resources to attend any 
college). In contrast, most of the existing comprehensive state monetary 
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award programs arc do tcM* mining need on a relative basis (comparing the 
financial strength of a givoii family with a specific college's cost budget). 

Future Administration of Aid Programs 

There are thre») major sections of the federal Hducation Amendments of 1972 
which can dramatically affect state efforts and the extent of the monetary 
award programs. They are Grants to States for State Student Incentives, Basic 
Educational Oppc)rtunity Grants, and direct institutional aid. If and when 
these are funded at the level permitted within the authority of these 
programs, each state will be required to review carefully what purposes its aid 
should play in relationship to an increased federal involvement. The Grants to 
States for State Student Incentives is a yearly $50,000,000 incentive program 
for new grant winners. It will encourage the existence of a monetary award 
program in ail 50 of the states and eventually lead to an increased possibility 
of reciprocity agreements among the states. This specialized form of revenue 
sharing could be considered as a prototype of a meaningful partnership of 
federal and state aid for higher education. The Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants, if fully funded at S980,000,000, will dramaticully diminish the role 
of the states in providing access for severely needy students. States may 
then be able to use more of their funds to permit choice, A substantial 
increase in direct federal aid could diminish state direct aid and thus result in 
reducing the pressure on ail institutions to constantly raise tuitions as a means 
to meet ever-increasing budgets. It could also permit the state to offer less of 
a total maximum award in meeting its dual purposes of access and choice. 

Trends and Changes 

For the past 3 years I have carefully surveyed what the states have 
appropriated in comprehensive aid-that which is based upon need but is 
open to residents to attend public or private institutions, f have also noted 
trends and changes. In the 3 academic years 1969-70, 1970-71, and 1971-72, 
total dollars appropriated in the 22 states surveyed were, respectively, 
5199,922,000, S236,280,000, and S279,338,000. This represents an 18% 
increase in dollars appropriated for eadi of the past 2 years over the 
preceding year. The per capita appropriation in all states surveyed was $1.76 
in 1 97 1 , and it increased to S 1 .96 in 1 972 (see Table I ). 

in the 3 academic years 1969-70, 1970-71, and 1971-72, the number of 
monetary awards in the states surveyed was 470,839; 535,161 ; and 635,503 
respectively. Percentage increases in number of monetary awards were 14% in 
1970-71 over 1969-70 and 19% in 1971-72 over 1970-71 (see Table 2), 
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Following are some of llie program clianges noted in tlie various slates 
between the 1^)70-71 and l^>71-72 award years, In Florida, calegorical awards 
in teaching a!ul nursing not based on need weie phased out after July 1^371, 
In Illinois, hospital sehools of nursing will qualify as eligible institutions for 
1972-73 awards, but teaeher education awards are being phased out, in 
Maryland, teaeher education scholarships are being discontinued. New York 
graduate fellowships were dropped in 1971-72. Rhode Island will be assisting 
students in hospital schools of nursing. 

Seventeen states have noncompetitive, or grant, awards not requiring high 
academic potential. In 1971-72 such awards totaled S197,7I 1 ,000, a figure 
which comprises 70,89f of all the comprehensive awards. Ten states have 
either enacted monetary award programs with funding or have initiated or 
expanded activity, beginning with 1972-73, These states are Tennessee, 
Maine, Kansas, Missouri, Florida, Virginia, Georgju, Kentucky, Nebraska, and 
South Carolina. 

Six states have programs I'or private college students only. In 1971-72, 
518,375,000 was awarded in these six states; this total represents 6.6% of all 
comprehensive award programs. 

Twelve states give honorary awards for which no dollars are given but which 
are identified by certitlcates of recognition. As of 1971-72, six states assisted 
students at hospital schools of nursing, and seven states assisted students 
attending out-of-state colleges. 

The 1971-72 survey lists 10 states with administration of comprehensive state 
financial aid programs under a separate legislatively empowered commission 
or agency with specific or limited purposes: California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maryland, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
Twelve states with comprehensive programs administer them under a master 
board (with varied responsibilities) or a state department of education. States 
in this category are Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Texas and West 
Virginia. This sort of picture reflects one of the most urgent and, we believe, 
the most practical thrusts for the future administration of state awards 
programs: the consolidation into one state agency of those programs of 
student financial aid now being administered through various state depart- 
ments and divisions. Offsetting the criticism of placing all student aid in one 
bureaucracy would be the obvious advantages of having one agency 
disseminate information concerning the programs, process the applicants, 
determine the need, and administer the funds, in addition to communicating 
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TABLE 2 
Total Number of Monetary Awards 



State 


Number of Monetary Awards 
1969^70 1970-71 1971-72 


Percentage of Total 
1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 


- 

Calif or n^i 


\A AMI 


I o,u J J 






J. J 1 


J. I KJ 


Connecticut 




^, JtO 






.44 


»J 1 


Florida 




2 200 


oUU 




41 


. 1 J 


Illinois 




*TO, 1 DO 


01 1 

J o ,\J 1 1 


O. 1 J 


9.00 


9 13 


Indiana 


6,550 




10 297 


1 

1 .J 7 


1.35 


1.62 


Iowa 


2,705 


4,082 


4,738 


.57 


.76 


.75 


Kansas 


409 


300 


324 


.09 


.06 


.05 


Maryland 


7 7^0 
/ ,Z J U 


A ^ 1 7 
D,J 1 Z 


Q ^nn 


1 

1 . J4 


1 .22 


1 4Q 


Massachusetts 


3,000 


6,500 


14,000 


.64 


1.21 


2.20 


Michigan 


24,030 


22,758 


23,500 


5.10 


4.25 


3.70 


Minnesota 


1,293 


2,460 


3,890 


.27 


.46 


.61 


New Jersey 


26,658 


31,700 


35J15 


5.66 


5.92 


5.62 


New York 


245,038 


253,000 


299 JOO 


52.04 


47.28 


47.16 


Ohio 


* 


15,000 


25.000 




2.80 


3.93 


Oregon 


6,961 


4,140 


2,625 


1.48 


.11 


,41 


Pennsylvania 


77,400 


85,000 


93,000 


16.44 


15.88 


14.63 


Rhode Island 


2,000 


2,423 


2,489 


.42 


.45 


.39 


Texas 


♦ 




2,000 






.31 


Vermont 


2,100 


3,150 


3,800 


.45 


,59 


.60 


Washington 


838 


10.725 


10,725 


.18 


2.00 


1.69 


West Virginia 


625 


800 


1,000 


.13 


.15 


.16 


Wisconsin 


9,510 


8,650 


8,500 


2.02 


1.62 


L34 


Totals 


470,839 


535,161 


635,503 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Percentage Increase 
over Previous Year Up 14% Up 19% 



♦Program not in existence for year indicated. 



the opportunities and building standardi/ution and equity into the procedures 
and award decisions, in addition, consolidation imphes simply that there 
should be as few programs as necessary, by title or by funding, in order to 
permit the improvement of the communication problem between the agency 
and the high schools, the colleges, and the parents or potential recipients, fn 
my opinion, the basit: program of state student aid should be administered 
outside the institutions to leniove any element of institutional paternalism, to 
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reduce tlnanciril innuences in ciK)icc of institutions, to relieve institutions of a 
cosily Inujncial burden, achiovo a snialier per unit cost ofadMiinistration, and 
preserve tiie freedom of college choice and transferability of an award. 

A state, in planning to assist students, nuust have in mind the existence, 
availability, and effect of loan funds. Monetary awards are only one part of 
the packaging of aid for a needy studeni. How adequately are the federal and 
state loans meeting the needs of the students? Should a state become a direct 
lender, or should it be a participant in the federally insured loan program as a 
state? Should the state take a position on incom*^ contingency loan 
repayment plans? is the so-called Cilligan Plan (an expectation on the part of 
the student that someday he is to repay all of the dollars which a state has 
invested in him as a student) an appropriate response for the states to 
consider? 



Each state is planning for continued enrollment growth through the late 
seventies and is having to live with an expected drop of enrollment in the 
early eiglities. It will be necessary in planning for the years ahead to find 
answers to some difficult questions: 

• Should part-time students be given assistance? 

• Should students enrolled at for-profit schools be helped? 

• Considering the fact that so many students change majors or drop out 
temporarily nowadays, should aid be exiended through 5 years of 
undergiaduate study? 

• Should students attending schools out of state be given money from state 
tax dollars? This question should be considered in relationship to the 
possibility of reciprocity agreements anions the suues. 

• How high a maxiinum award amount is needed to permit choice? Setting 
too high a maximum may actually push tuition increases to a level beyond 
that required for a quality program. Setting too low a maximum amount 
may not implement the goal of freedom of choice, for access to the 
institution of one's choice is denied when there is not enough financial aid 
to help a student consider attendance at a higher cost college he may 
desire to attend. 



New Considerations for Planning 
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• Should aid he extended on the graduate level? 

• Do vocatioiial/teclinical schools have a vahd claim lor consideration of 
state Cinancial assistance for their students, given the reality that career 
education rather than a general liberal arts education is another trend in 
line with the increasing need, in the vocational world, for specialization? 
While this trend may be considered unacceptable by those who feel society 
desperately needs more individuals educated for flexibility and ability to 
deal with the broader aspects of life both in its vocational and general 
societal development, the fact remains that vocational/technical schools 
will continue to appeal to ever-increasing numbers of students whose grasp 
of the need for financial survival in later years is only too reah And if trade 
schools are to be included in state financial aid programs, can we demand 
enrollment with a stated goal of an Associate Degree in Occupational 
Studies? 

• Credit by examination is a phenomenon that must be taken into 
consideration, and with this problem it is a matter of who pays and how 



• More and more we shall have to look closely at our definitions of the 
emancipated or self-supporting student. 

• Would higher benefits and awards structures for married students have the 
effect of subsidizing marriage indirectly? 

• What will be the impact of the new National Alternate Standard for Need 
Analysis (NASNA)? 

• What will be the impact of student disenchantment with higher education 
coupled with the realities of a tough job market? 

• Should states begin funded work-study programs? 

We are very aware that there is an ever-increasing drain on state treasuries as 
other forms of welfare besides higher education make their demands upon the 
states' monetary resources. It is entirely possible that funds will not be 
available to state programs to dispense awards to all those who show real 
financial need. Various possibilities exist to deal with this situation. If there 
is insufficient appropriation by a legislature to meet the projected payout of 
funds to needy students, it may be necessary to rank students on the basis of 
the ability of their parents to afford to send them to college, to deny any aid 



much. 
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to those applying latest, or to cut a percentage of aid to all winners, both new 
and renewal. 

There nuisl be a real attempt to administer the distribution of public funds 
wisely. Thus, in addition to the maximum amount of an award, other factors 
besides assessing tlnaiicial need operate in helping (o control tlie payout to 
individual students and hence to all students. The parents of students 
applying for monetary awards in many states must agree to give the state 
award program access to theiv inconu" ta% returns to verify their appUcation 
statements on income and assets. In the 1971-72 award year, the Illinois State 
Scholarship Commission identified over 400 cases of casual or false reporting, 
resulting in the withdrawal of monetary awards. We are continuing to explore 
vvhiil other procedures might be taken to obtain valid information from all 
applicants. 

Most slates expect that a student will provide, for some expenses, funds 
obtained by his own employment during the summer or from part-time 
employment while attending school. It is not unreasonable to expect, and in 
fact most stale programs do expect, that the potential award winner will very 
likely also have to borrow for a modest part of his postsecondary educational 
expenses, though excessive borrowing is not required. The Illinois State 
Scholarship Commission expects that approximately one-quarter of the 
specific college cost (S500-S 1 ,000) of an academic year's budget will be 
provided by the student himself/herself. The ideal we wish to strive for is a 
reaUslic share of the overall costs of higher education from the parents, 
students, the institutions, various levels of government, business and industry, 
foundations, and philanthropic individuals; so these additional sources of 
funds must be taken into consideration by educational planners. 

Signijkwit Trend 

Direct slate financial aid to students, then, has the goals of promoting 
diversity, providing freedom of access and freedom of choice, furnishing a 
new means to nn:»ncc liiglier education as public tuitions increase and general 
aid decreases, providing a means of improving accountability, as well as a way 
for legislators and chief executive officers to more visibly show taxpayers 
benefits derived from their taxes. The shift away from programs developed 
predominmitly to divert students to private institutions and toward programs 
that also furnish the means to finanee, at less total eost, the public 
institutions by letting public tuition approach true operational cost is 
probably the most significant trend in state direct fmancial aid to students at 
the present time. Assisting students at private schools minimizes the 
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constitutional question of direct aid to private institutions while it enables 
the state to have a strong dual system of higher education. Providing student 
aid for needy .students at public colleges facing ever-increasing (uiiion changes 
also provides for them access and freedom to make this choice. 

Aid Programs Must Become Responsive and Flexible 

Planning for state student aid programs must be dynamic and respond to new 
goals and purposes ;is deemed best at a specific moment in time. Individual 
and public interest are involved in every decision made concerning higher 
education. The challenge and goal of our system of higher education is to be 
able to demonstrate by word and practice that no young American who may 
reasonably be expected to benefit from such study shall be denied the 
opportunity to attend an appropriate postsecondary educational institution 
of his choice simply because he lacks the dollars to make his decision a 
reality. This will require thoughtful and realistic decision making among all of 
us concerned with facilitating the opportunities for our youth for formal 
education beyond the high school level. 

The coordination of state and federal efforts in financial aid to both 
institutions and students will be of utmost importance in the immediate 
future. Federal programs have a common denominator to be applied to all 
states. States can and should build their own programs in ways which best 
serve their own needs and goals. 
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FOR STATEWIDE SYSTEMS PLANNING: 
THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Charles R. Klasson 

Associate Dean of Academic Programs, Professor of 
Organi/.alional and Policy Sciences, College of 
Business Administration, The University of Iowa 



riicrc iirt* ti'w pr;iLtiL;il probkMiis in whicli the ocoruiinist lias a more ilireii 
in tore St th:in tfiosc relating to the priiieip/es on which the e\[)ense of tlie 
eduLUtion ot' chiKlrLMi should be UiviUed iieuveen the state and parents. 



F.qualily of educational opportunity remains a key sociopolitical goal of 
countries throughout most of the world. With education viewed as a central 
means of attaining individual and aggregate economic growth and develop- 
ment, considerable planning is directed toward developing socially optimal 
policies that create and maintain educational systems which are economically 
viable and politically feasible.' Within the United States, educational 
opportunity is nearly a reality at the primary and secondary levels but 
remains a formidable goal for achievement at higher educational levels. 
Clearly, we have neither equality nor opportunity for all those motivated lo 
and qualified for various kinds of postsecoiulary educational experiences. 
While we have come a long way since the turn of this century in expanding 
educational opportunity in general, future progress undoubtedly will be 



i;. Dcnison, The Sonnet of Hctmomic (irowth in the United Slates and (he Alfeniafives 
Before Us, Supp. Paper No. 13 (New York: ("omniltee Tor i-.cononiic DcveJopmenl. 
1962); R. L. Johns and W. L. Morphet. The Heononiies and f-'inaneini^ of hdueation: A 
System Approach (I nglewood ( lilTs. N.J.: Prcntlce-IIall. I96y):and S. Uo\\/\cs, Planninfi 
Educational Systems for h'conomie (irowth (Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 



Alfred Marshall 
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much slower, more painful, and costly to achieve. This will be especially 
true in view of— 

• present status of national prohlenis that will inllueiicc the setting of 
national goals, 

• present tax burden and f iscal problems of stales, 

• present tlux in cultural values, and 

• present structure economic and noneconomic- of higher education in the 
United States. 

Hach of the above set of factors plays a key role in shaping the nature of 
educational policy at the national, state, and local levels. Policies which 
emerge over tinic, ultimately intluence the resource generation and allocation 
process that in turn support our educational goals. The efficacy o( such 
policies undoubtedly is related to our ability to frame the planning problem 
in its proper setting. Indeed, one of the greatest contributions to the 
advancement of higher education might be revealed through an analysis of 
past and projected policy alternatives given those problems we elect to 
resolve. 



A major function of planning is to reduce the amount of uncertainty 
associated with decision alternatives in order that choices will have a good 
chance of achieving desired outcomes. Most forecasting models attempt to 
reduce some degree of uncertainty based upon an extension of historical 
trend data. Such time series estimates operate with major assumptions 
regarding sources of variation of key variables. Consequently, policy makers 
nnist discount such trends in view of their judgment of future state variables 
that will shape the environment of their decisions. In this regard, statewide 
public educational planning must entail recognition of both national and local 
factors that play central roles in (a) establishing formal long-range planning 
approaches and (b) deciding upon annual budgeting priorities given estimates 
of educational system needs. 

National Goals and Priorities 

Figure 1 suggests that national goals and priorities will continue to influence 
the allocation of funds for and control over educational opportunity. The 
dramatic impact of recent withdrawals of federal support to just graduate 
education portends the magnitude of federal constraints in formulating 
educational policy at state levels. Some planning premises worth noting 
include: 

I. Federal support to higher education, regardless of form or incentive, will 
not represent an adequate replacement for reductions in present levels of 
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slate appropriations. Consequently, statewide higlier educational goals and 
services must be reassessed in light of revenue sources and levels. The 
revenue function and its characteristics are becoming much more certain. 

2. Pressing national social problems will command and receive a higher 
priority tor federal support than that accorded to higher education. 
(Pollution, urban, transportation, heahh, employment, and price stability 
are examples of current issues.) All the inadequacies of current educational 
services do not approach in severity or impact those associated with 
lingering social ills. Public pressures will force reordering of public 
priorities. The process will be slow but certain in effect. 

Continuing public finance problems connected with primary and secon- 
dary levels of education will receive high political and, ultimately, 
legislative priority. Once supported, the priority will remain in effect tbr a 
significant time period. 

4, Continued reliance upon federal support for education will force state 
agencies and institutions to conform to mandatory reporting systems, thus 
reducing the amount of autonomy over local planning and major policy 
program formulation. Proposed education amendments of 1972 to the 
Higher Education Act of 1971 provide several specific examples.^ 

5, As an itwreasing cost indmtry with no immediate reversal projected, higher 
education will be forced by federal persuasion to explore technology, 
administration, and certification practices. This in turn will force a 
reassessment of current policies at both state and local levels. Such actions 
will unavoidably result in more centralization of institutional goals and 
policies that directly influence costs of delivering educational services 
throughout statewide systems. In those states where such actions already 
exist, the tempo will be quickened causing consideiable institutional 
instability, 

6, National needs for vocational intelligence along with academic intelligence 
will engender inc'^eascd private support to create new peripheral educa- 
tional systems that will offer other competing educational services. 
Availability of such services at lower opportunity costs will detract from 
the value of conventional college services and, hence, reduce enrollments. 
This in turn will delay further major financial commitments to our existing 



^Sec KUucatiofi Amendment of 1^)72, ('onference Report No, 92-798. 92iui Congress, 
2nd Session, May 22, 1972, 
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systems uiuil (he cnicr^iiijz pattern institutional services heeDines niDre 
delinitive.-^ 

Aecepliiig the approximate accuracy of these premises, one can speculate 
about thoir direct eClect on statewide planning in terms of 



• a reduction in direct federal financial support of higher education 
institutions, 

• an iiKToase in indirect federal control over policy fornuilation at stale 
levels, 



• an increase in fedc;al efforts to provide more direct student nonrepayable 
aid, and 

• an indeterminate short-run shift in the niagnitiide and composition of 
demand for postsecondary higher education. 

State Setting 

The role of sia^e coordinating and governing agencies will be modified not 
only by deve]v)pments from the national scene, but also by growing state 
pressures for evidence of detailed analysis of system needs. This pressure fo/ 
more formal analysis will complicate current policy evaluation activities in 
view of emerging (»perating problems within existing systems. These problems 
include the likelihood that 



I. traditional sources of educational demands are leveling off and will con- 
tinue to do so during the mid-seventies and early eighties (uncertainty 
about new types of demands must be dealt with at present by modifying 
existing master plans); 

''R.Millard et ai., Ed,, Piatt nitiii and Mana^icmcnt Practices in Higher h:d neat ion: Promise 
or Dilemma * Proceedings of llie National |-orum on New Planning and Management 
Praeiiees in Higher i'ducation. 1972. 
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2. educatii)iuil capacity probieins in the form ot excess capital investment 
physical (plant anil equipment) and human (tenured faculty) will cause 
an increase in the already high unit costs of education 

3. proportions of state budgets allocated to higher education will generally 
not increase but in fact decrease (more will be expected from less); 

4. private higher education will continue to experience severe financial 
pressures vis-a-vis pubHc couni *. parts resulting in the loss of institutional 
prestige as measured by the cost and quality of the education received; 

5. in view of '*4" above, states must be prepared to either absorb selected 
private institutions which might otherwise fail, or provide direct financial 
support as is practiced in several states already if private education is to be 
preserved; and 

6. the realities of state fiscal crises will cause short-run policy decisions to be 
made that will have both positive and negative impacts upon good and 
poor educational programs alike. 

The planning imphcations of these events are tremendous for those providing 
leadership for statewide planning,^ Planners will initiate actions that seem 
destined to radically transform the nature of higher education in terms of its 
supply (capacity) and demand (consumption). Since the stakes are high, 
planning strategy employed to facilitate the transformation will be crucial to 
the minimizati.)n of short-run adjustment costs and the maximization of 
long-run developments of social benefits. The objective of such planning must 
be to develop a nerhanism for exploiting emerging opportunities to educate 



Fxumples of well-documcntcd studies on financial issues in education include: National 
{educational Finance Project, "Alternative Programs for I'inancing Kdu cation," Vol. 5, 
1971; ^'Status and Impact of F.ducational linance Programs," Vol.4, 1 97 1 ; *'Kconomic 
l-actors Affecting the I'inancing of Education," Vol. 2, 1970; and "Planning to I'inance 
Education," Vol. 3, 1971. 

^Tor examples of statewide master planning, the following are excellent sources: The 
Master Plan Survey Team, A Master Plan for Higher Education in California: 1 960- 1 975 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Education, !96()): North Carolina State 
Board of Higher Education, Planning for Higher Education in North Carolina (Raleigh: 
North Carolina State Hoard of Higher Education, 1968); Indiana State Policy 
Commission on Post High School \.d[ic'di\on. Report of the State Policy Commission on 
Post High School Education (Indianapolis: State of Indiana, 1968); The University of 
the State of New York, The Regents Statewide Plan for the Expansion and Development 
of Higher Education, 1964 (Albany, N.Y.: The State Kducation Department, 1965). 
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0. Unit administrators (chancellors, provosts, presidents, vice presidents, 
deans, and department jieads) will he forced to manage tlieir portfolios 
with greater central control and fewer rescnirces. Given these constraints, 
major efforts must be made to avoid extinction by instinct. Intuitive 
management is out. 

7, The present university structure - the strong reliance upon the collegium to 
handle academic matters usually without due analysis of ultimate 
educational and economic consequences of their policy decisions- will 
remain an inadequate vehicle to deal with tlie weiglity trade-offs now in 
the making. While the old may preserve, it will no longer inhibit the 
emergence of new institutional instruments. 

In all of the above is inferred the creation of a ncv^ administrative mentality 
that is charged with shaping a new era of continuing lifetime education 
through socially responsible policy evaluation and implementation. Planners 
cannot cling to past premises, familiar analytical approaches to planning tlie 
status quo, and traditional organizational methods for procuring and 
processing information and involving relevant parties to specific courses of 
action // we are to be successful in our pursuits. How then might we proceed? 



During austere times ivKmal organizational actions entail reactive responses 
designed to deal with existing problems. For example, during periods of 
severe fiscal retrenciiment, systems experience traumatic and sometimes fatal 
experiences as missions are obviated or drastically curtailed, organizations 
disbanded or leduced, and resources reallocated or withdrawn. While the 
immediate or short-term economic problem may be satisfactorily served, 
long-term etTects frequently may not be adequately assessed prior to 
implementing changes into existing operational programs. Social and eco- 
nomic costs of such action can be of tremendously large proportions. 
Consequently, policy makers must conscientiously select -d proactive resjionse 
designed to achieve worthwhile developments within our present educational 
system in termi> of its structure, function, and performance. Such a response 
strategy recognizes that 

1. institutional reform cannot succeed in the absence of institutional 
commitment from those responsible for change- people; 

2, innovation through experimentation is neither a sufficient condition nor a 
viable stratagem for initiating and culminating structural change; 



Planning Strategy: Reactive or Proactive Response 
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[iiid not to (ciul oil" vviuit ;ippc;ir to bv tlirc;its to exist ini» sysicni.s. 'Ihis 
repivsciits a crucial adniiiiisdativc decision as state plaiuiers come lo involve 
distinct units of thciv uvcvall sysien^. Whut cnvivonuicnl cunt'vonis tiu>se 
units? 

UniversUy and College Seuin^^ 

Hacli unit within the system lunetions at tlie operational level to provide 
services that cotisunie resources. Haeh unit ultimately alTects the cost of and 
demand for services by their respective policies and administrative philoso- 
phies. Informational requirements and attending institutional cop.lrols vvjl! 
trigger the need to engage in more useful institutional planning. External 
pressures from consumers (students), on the one hand, and from state and 
federal funding agencies, on the other, have made obsolete exisihig planning 
practices such as they were. Consider these points; 

1, Utilization of enr{)llment data as a means of requesting and receiving 
financial support through formula systems will be both an inadequate and 
insufficient planning approach. 

2. Freedom to unilaterally change mission objectives or educational programs 
will be curtailed, since interinstitutional dependencies will grow, ratiier 
than decline in importance. Isolationism as an era is past. 

Unit planners will be forced to identify rrue educational C()sts of each 
program and various levels ol' instruction, research, and service as related 
to educational goals. Both direct and indirect C(;sts and revenue flows will 
rejMcscnt minimal inputs, 

4. lY^ervation of existing stages of institutional development will recjuire 
seriouW>elt'-analysis to ascertain the appropriateness of programs given 
missn)n sttHeinenis. 

5. Ouasi-monoj^olisticVontrol over the l\)rm and aj")pr()ach to providing 
educatitMial services will abate or decline as political pressures Ibrce 
rethinking ol" adnnssion, tuition, and certification policies, Increased 
attention to tnw market forces generates a need ibr new administrative 
plamiing and organi/atunial skills not presently emphn'ed in many 
institntfcuis. 
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,^ oiilcrly cluiii^c desitiiiCLl to alTcct pci Inriiuincc in a positive way iiuist 
tt)lcrate oigaiii/alitniai adjust iiicnts wliii.'h leiiuiie assessiiieiit time; 

4. ctevelopiiieiital problems associated with ways of improving (he overall 
perrorniance of our educational system require sit»nit"icanl expend it u res of 
time for decision analysis pric>r to embark ing upon alternative system 
configurations that offer merely the potential of greater effectiveness. 

Anything less amoums to a serious failure of system analysts and policy 
makers to recogni/e tlie true dimensions of tlie planning prohiem before 
theni, as opposed to the control problem. What iiieii is the nature of the 
so-called planning problem before educational planners? 

Accepting the assumption that something h inherently wrong or inadequate 
witii exist ii^g educational services now offered by institutions of higher 
education, itie tjuestion can he posed; **ls the problem essentially one of 
making the prestMil system more efficient in terms of some set of 
performance expectations?" Actions already undertaken over the past 4 years 
by state legislatures and various federal agencies would seeni to argue for a 
yes answer tc) this question. Numerous study groups, including a series of 
reports from tlie Carnegie Commission on Higher hducation, seem to be 
saying "more will be expected for less" and we must "make our educational 
systems more responsive to the needs of societies." This emerging scenario 
seemed to become the state of affairs accepted by many of us; i.e.. we must 
make the present system efficient by lowering the cost of educating the same 
student body, in the same way, in greater numbers and with fewer dollars,^' 
Paralleling these emergency actions that dealt with a rising vosi fioic/ion, 
other voices were calling for fundamental changes in institutional and degree 
structure, cultural setting within which education transpires, and the 
population serviced,^ Would institutional reform alleviate cost and revenue 
pressures and facilitate program innovation and more personali/ed instruc- 
tion? Hopes run high. 

**\V. 1.. Hansen and A, A. Wcisluoil. li cue fits. Costs ami Hmmir of Puhlh- llinhcf 
t'.ihtaiiinn (C'hicugo: Markfiani Publishing Company, 1969): 1). C. Rt)gcrs and 11. S, 
Riichlin. Hconotnics and h'Jtualion (New Y()rk: I'lie i ree Press, 1071 ). 

^P. .1. Smith. ''Hritain's Open University: 1- very man \ Classroom,'* Saturday Review 
(April l'-)72), p. 40: l-, il. Sclicin, *'fhc Reluctant Professor: Implieations I'or University 
Mana^:cn]oni," Sloofi Manui^e^nefU Review (J ail 1970), pp. 35-49: and A, Oltinger anil S. 
Marks, 'M- ducational feehnology; New Myths and Old Realities,** NarvanI I'Alueatiotwl 
Review. Vol, 38, No. 4 (196K); the Carnegie Commission report entitled Less Time, 
More Options: I'Mueuiion HeyoHiI the lli^ih School, 197 1 . 
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On ilic oilier hatui, otic can argue ilic problem is to lacilitatc llie cffvcfivc 
incrcniL'Ufal (ransifion oi ihc existing system to a now state in wliieli 
legitimate new edncaiiona! needs may be llexibly accommodated.^ Klfective 
transition means tliat tbe selected course of aclion nuist be executed in such a 
way as to preserve legitimate old institutions and functions, to cause changes 
in oilier functions, and to create new insliiu lions and functions given 
estimated needs and known resource constraints. Notliing is gained by 
penalizing all elements of a system that serve legitimate functions. Alienation 
of professionals, administrators, alumni, and siudents alike serves no useful 
end. parlicularly not that of motivating progressive chiinge. 

Incremental transition facilitates progressive organizational development. 
Radical or large-scale change cannot occur short of revolution. Built-in 
institutional mechanisms that resist major change, provide stability, and 
insure continuity must be reviewed comprehensively prior to any attempt ai 
altering major elements of our educational system. Figure 2 illustrates four 
specific classes of planning problems, appropriate administrative responses to 
them, and relative kinds of required organizational changes. The message 
intended is simply this: A series of continuous baby steps (incremental 
advances) usually adds up to greater progress than one giant step expended 
desperately to catch up. Small steps can entail major actions like controlling 
institutional eiuollments. But they must be decisive, and they must include a 
careful assessment of likely outcomes. 

Finally, the imperative for transition is great. Concerns are legitimate. 
Budgets are uncertain and society awaits our solutions. Let's examine the 
elements of our educational system that presently are targets of concern-its 
structure, function, and performance. 

Institutional Structure 

The overall economic characteristics of higher education are well-known and 
dc'*«imented.^ But in particular, measurable economic behavior of this system 

^Harold L, Hodgkinson. Itiatitutions in Transition (New York: Carnegie Cotnmi.ssion on 
Higher l-ducation. 1970). 

*^<St, S, Becker. Human Capital: A Theoretical and Empirical Analysis (New York; 1964); 
K. Arrow. Sociul Choice and Individual Values (New York: J olin Wiley. 1951); H. K, 
Bowen. The Financing of l/igfier Education (Berkeley. Calif.: Carne;»ie Comtnission on 
Higher I-ducation. 1968); R, Campbell and B, N, Slegel. *Tlie Demand for Higher 
Kdueation in the United States, 1 9 19-1 964,*' The American Kconomic Review, 57 
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cniaiiaies from and is pivotal to the basic institutional unit. Tlie composite of 
various types, nunihers, aial si/.es of institutions results in what we can call 
institutional structure. C'onseciucntly, a first -order magnitude problem entails 
attempts to optimize in some sense institutional mix while setting aside for 
the iiionieiit the attending fact that structure determines in part function, 
and hence, possible system performance levels. The question of institutional 
mix is exceedingly complex since issues encompass capital investment levels, 
associated incremental operational expense needs, state and national funding 
responsibilities, and interinstitutional viability. Given the existing structure 
and the presence of economic scarcity, let's examine several problems with 
which slate master planners must cope as ihcy grapple with decision 
alternatives that entail efficient institutional mix. 

First, any attempt to plan efficient investments in a .lonmarket context is 
literally not possible. Any industry operating with (a) barriers to entry, (b) 
artificial investment supports, and (c) characteristics of a controlled, not free, 
market establishes conditions that generate inefficiencies by way of per- 
mitting misallocations to occur. In this sense, we must accept the fact that 
market forces do not operate to set prices at which educational services are 
demanded and supplied, which in turn enhance the economic distribution of 
educational benefits. An artificial market cannot reveal the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the system. For example, do we really know whether there is 



( 1967), pp. 4H2-494: A. M, Cartter, "The Supply of and Demand for College l eachers," 
Journal of Human Resources, 1 (1966), pp. 22-3iS. l or two alternative demand models 
for liiglier education, sec: II. Cialper and R. l^imn, "A Short -run Demand T unction for 
Higher Education in the VS.,'' Journal of Political Economy. 11 (1969), incorporates 
effect of military service on demand, and P. I'cldman and S. lloenack, "Private Demand 
for Higher I' ducat ion in the U.S.," in The hUononucs of Financing of Higher hducation 
in the United States (Washington, DX\: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1969), 
examines additional variables like aptitude test performance, unemployment and earnings 
data and regional dimirny variables. A. M. (!arttcr, *'The r.conomics of Higher 
l-.ducalion," in Contemporary lutmomic Issues, I'd., Neil W. Chamberlain (llomesvood, 
111.: R. D. Irwin, 1969); W. L. Hansen, "i otal and Private Rates of Return to Investment 
in Schooling," Journal of Political h'cononiy 71 ( 1963), pp. 128-140, discusses value of 
education in terms of social and private benefits from various levels of education against 
investments as measuied both as total resource costs and total private resource cost:.; 
S ey m o u r I • . H a rr is . Hi^h vr f:Ji (cation : R csources and Finance (New York: M cCI ra w Hill. 
1962); H. H. Jenny and C. R. Winn, "Short-Run Cost Variations in Institutions of 
Higher l, e ar n iiig , ' ' i n 77/ r fu 'tmom ics and Financing o f tli^h vr /:ducation in th c United 
States. A com|x:ndium of Papers Submitted to the .loint liconomic Commit tee. Congress 
of the United States (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Olfice. 1969); and R. 
I... Johns and I.. 1.. Morphet, 7'he Fconomies and I'lnancin^ of Fducation: A System 
Approach (Knglcwood Cliffs, N.J,: Prentice-Hall, 1969). 
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over or under capital iavcsdiicfn froin (he supply side? ' IT invcsimeiK levels 
arc adct|i}atc. what almoin the distrilnilion of appropriate services a.s among 
private aiKl puhlie units, 2-year a\Kl 4-yoai" units, academic and voeational 
units, and still other services'? If over invested, where do we divesi and how? 
Is our present aggregate investment level inconsistent with a goal of 
accessibility and equality ot' educational opportunity'?' ' Is the return on 
investment social benefits adequate?'*^ Do fixed prices (tuitions) and 
subsidies truly reflect supply costs'? If not, why not? Answers to such 
questions are not easily generated. But they point up one enduring and 
inevitable c(^nclusion: The supply of Institutional cajxicity (j)uhlic policy) and 
demand for educational services (student choice) will always he incongruent 
and ihus, economically inefficienl. But present federal effort to emphasi/e 
student aid and to deemphasi/e direct institutional aid seems destined to 
place greater purcliasing power in the hands of the educational consumer. 
Tliis aliernaiive, given the existing and emerging institutional mix, undonhi- 
edly will intensify, iK>i abate, the problem of institutional inefficiency 
having to manage an imbalanued institutional mix. 

What trade-offs do we make as the mix is managed" Some 2,S00 educational 
public and private institutions represent the present institutional mix as of 
1970 according to the Office of Hducation. Of these Institutions, thrce- 
tburths of all students were er.'rolled in publicly controlled institutions. This 
points out one dramatic shift in institutional mix: The share of students 
enrolled in private institutions continues to fall in nun)ber. Another obvious 
trend involves 2-year schools, the most rapidly growing institutions in 
.American higher education. Accounting for about ?iH7f of all institutions and 
enrolling about 2H7< of all students, 2-year institutions cannot help but 
impact seriously upon financial resources available to maintain doctoral- 
granting institutions and so-called comprehensive 4-ycar institutions. Public 
policy <iecisions will intluence the ebb and How of students among the above 
institutions, including the large nuilticanipus institutions. They also will 
unavoidably affect the quality of education possible from each element of thj 
existing system as the discontinuity of investment decisions takes effect. Have 



'"D. Wollle and C. V. kidd. 'The l iiture Market for Ph.D.'s," Science. Vol. 173, No. 
3999 (August 27, 1971), pp. 784-793. 

"p. j, Srnitti, ''Britain's Open University: l\veryinarrs Classrooii)/' Saturday Review 
(April 1972), p. 40. 

'^H. S. Moulhakker, "Hducation and Income," Review of tieonomies anJ Siatistie.w Vol. 
41 (l-eb. 1959), pp. 24-2K: T. W. Schutt/., The h'eanomie Value of hducation (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963). 
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vvc adequately assessed what price will be jxiid tor not nuiiiuiiiiiiiig iiiiiiiinal 
t'ixed invest iiieiii.s in support of, say. doctoral-researcli-orieiited units? 
Opportunity eosts, not incremental reductions in capital or operating 
budgets, is the relevant trade-olT cost, (ioal displacement must he recogiii/ed 
whenever mix decisions transpire. What price have we already paid for our 
cnicrging institutional structure? 



We hnve accepted the criticism that higher education is functionally 
InetTicienl besides being unresponsive to the true needs of society. However, 
the assertion of inetTiciency remains to be demonstrated. No production 
function exists. To date, few economists have managed to build econometric 
models of this industry which have utility in an optimizing sense. Outputs, a;: 
WICHH admits, are exceedingly difficult to define on other than a surrogate 
basis.'** (ienerally, we have not used available professional lalents from 
organiziitions like the American Council of Education, The American College 
Testing Program, and the Liducational Testing Service to assess "rate of gain" 
acquired from a specified learning experience within certain institutional 
settings. With the exception of several professional aieas that depend upon 
external assessment agencies, we know little about the relative effectiveness 
of various educational delivery systetiis. 

Yet extensive pressure exists to try new ventures like the external degree, 
learning contracts, greater reliance upon self-study, and even the University 
Without Walls in hopes that the efficiency criterion can be more satisfactorily 
served. Such efforts require' major change in functional requirements of the 
institution. Have we adequately assessed the prospects of achieving such ends 
let alone the effect on learning? While institutional mix seems destined to be 
changed, functional change will be much more difficult and expensive to 
implement. Htstc^y reveals that there ha.s been relatively little change in 
technology, professional role, or academic organization of individual units 
ct)mprising our system.*'* Prospects remain dim for major change since the 
nature of discovering and developing human potential remains a complex 
atTair not conducive to simplistic methods. Evidence seems to suggest that 
resident intellectual expertise remains the essential core ingredient of an 



Western Inter-regional Commission on Higher liducation. The Outputs of flicker 
Kduvatiott: Their Idetitification. Measurement and Evolution (IJoiilder: Western Inter- 
regional Commission on Iligiier fiducation) July 1970. 

**A» Ottinger and S. Marks, "I ducational Technology: New Myths and Old ReaHlies," 
Harvard Educational Review. Vol. 38, No. 4 ( 19fi8). 
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intellectual experience. Tlierelbre, the })resent structure witli known avcrat»e 
costs tor every level ot' schnol completed will continue lo produce 
approxlniately tlie same units ot' knowledge per real tlollar spent. Compared 
toother industries in whici) productivity gains have been realized, education 
will remain an increasing cost institution regardless of shifts in demand under 
present functional supply arrangements.* ^ 

Consequently, otToits directed at increasing laculty work loads, increasing 
class sizes, using t'acilities more intensively, and clianging functional roles and 
technology do not represent steps tliat will liave a profound direct short-run 
effect upon ixslituiional effect ivcness. To the cojurary, quality deficits are 
claimed wii^-. some j)rofessional turning to representation as the means o( 
preserving academic tVeedom and professional integrity.'^' As a second-t)rder 
magnitude piDhlem, I personally am encouraged by contemporary innt)va- 
tions that do exist. They must be encouraged and supported, but they cannt)t 
be expected lo transform the fundamental functional characteristics t)f the 
educational process in the foreseeable future. Tliis assertion remains central 
to irreversible policy decisions now in tlie making. What will be gained and 
what will be given up7 Do we know? 



Conduct of faculties, administrators, and students alike has a tremendous 
etTect upon institutional performance as measured against a variety o\' 
objective and subjective scales. For students, perhaps one of the greatest 
opportunities for improving the effectiveness of institutions of higher learning, 
and hence their conduct and performance, is through providing greater 
tlexibility in offering educational services within our existing system. Such 
moves now well underway (reducing years required, less rigid admissit)ns, 
etc.) minimize the need l\)r institutional reform while offering great potential 
for enhanced learning at less cost to both students and society. HlTorts in this 
direction must be intensified as they otTer exceedingly high payt)ff potentials 
witii exceedingly low institutional start-up and maintenance costs. New 
degree structures, new interinstitutional cooperation, and new means of 
certification do not obviate or seri{)usly tiireaten existing institutional 
structures or t\mctions. 



'^.hino O'Neill. Rcsonrci' ('sc in Ui\^fu'r lultuatit>n (Now York: Curiiogic Coiiiniissioti oti 
Higher I'.diication) 1971. 

'^'Myron I.ichornKiri, **Pri)l'css()rs. Unite!" l/ar/h-r's (Oclotu'r 1971), pp. 61-70: I . II. 
Schctn, ''The I\ckict;nit PrDt'cssor: ltnplic:itii)tis for litiivcrsiiy M:niMi:cinctu.'' Sloan 
Mana^cmcni Review (I 197(M. pp. 35-49. 
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One might speculale as to why iiistitutic)iis have lagged behind in their ellbrts 
to otler services in a more llexlhle manner. L'ntil about l*->68. no incentives 
existed negative or positive tor administrators tt> manage tlieir portfolios 
more effectively. Sophisticated computation scheduling models, resource 
prediction models, student How models, cost estimating and allocating 
systems all collected dust and fell on deaf earsJ All the fine efforts of 
WICHH, System Research Group, and now NCHtiMS achieved little in 
changing present system conduct and performance. Discouragement was great 
for such protessional dedication to bringing ''rational analysis" to designing 
educational systems capable of servicing unique needs of professionals and 
students alike. Indiffereiice of top administrators to new analytical methods 
was explainable. Universities generally were not organized or staffed to 
engage in various sorts of developmental planning which would facilitate 
orderly change.'^ Until recently, some schools even failed to examine the 
rationale of tuition rates. Increases filled appropriation gaps. Even today, 
most adfiiinistrators probably would know vvliat to expect revenue-wise if 
variable tuition rates would be applied. Additionally, low tuitions of state 
schools have had a deleterious effect on private institutions, forcing ultimate 
state support in some cases. The conduct of ''public school administrators" in 
this regard can be questioned. To what extent is competition good for the 
total system? Whether good or bad, the battle is now on for student 
commitments. Harly admissions and heavy recruitmeni efforts continue. We 
can ask. **to what end?'' 

In determining tuition policy, do administrators and trustees utilize studies 
like CampbelTs which found that income and price (tuition) explained 877^- 
of the variation of demand for higher education?^-* A finding that student 
demand responded positively to changes in income and negatively to changes 
in prices (tuition) is profound, in view of Cartter's data that indicate 
opportunity costs (wages foregone while in school) represent a major part of 



l or example sec S. M. Lcc iiiu! I:. R. Cluyton. *'A Cioal Progratnniing Moilcl tor 
AcadLMiiic Resource Allocation," Mana^cmciH Sdvncc\ VoL IS (April 1972), pp. 
Ii395-iun7. 

'^A, r. Peacock i«nd A. J. Angler, h'conotnic Aspccfs of Student Unrest. Occasional 
Paper No. 26. I he Instilute of l-cononiic AtTairs (l.oiulon. r.nglaiul, 1969). 

''"^R. Canipl^ell and 1^. N. Siege!. "I'he l^eniand for thgher I tlucation in the United 
States. 1019-1964.** Hie Ameriean iu'ononiie Review. 57 (19f>7). pp. 482494; A. M. 
Cartter. **rhe Supply ot and Demand tor CoUegu Tuadiers." Journal of Hwnan 
Resources, I (1966). pp. 22-38. l or tsvo alternative demand motlels tor higher 
education, see: II. (ialper and R, Dunn. **A Short-run Demand I- unction tor Higher 
i-ducation in ihc U.S..** Journal of PolHival hronont v. 77 ( 1969). inct)rporates effect of 
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total costs, we ciuikl predict wliat a U)'? increase in real wages aiul a M)7f 
increase in tuition might do to student deniand.*^** 

Another example is worth noting. Considerable discussion focuses upon 
''educational opportunity banks'' or lending arrangements wlierehy students 
borrow funds at reasonable not niarket , interest rates to finance their 
education. Various repayment schedules would facilitate payback over the 
earning life of the students. Planners have assutncil something about the 
propensity of students to borrow given the opportunity to do so. A recent 
study of graduate students enrolled ai several huge slate schools revealed a 
"resistance level" beyond which students would not borrow regardless of 
lending rates or arrangements. This fact may retlect changing values of 
educational investments on the part of students who make the investments 
and the inarket that evaluates the worth of degree training.^ ' As master stale 
planners know, estimating demand, given uncertain effects of subsidies and 
changing market manpower requirements, is a tricky affair.*'^ Several studies 
suggest that the ratio of eligible students to enrolled students has not changed 
significantly and that ihe relationship between aggregate demand for higher 
education and economic variables is positive. How can we perform well as 

military scrvicL* on ckMnand, and P. l eklinaii and S. (loLMiack. 'Private Demand for 
Higher lulueatiDn in the U.S.." in 'i'hc h'cofiotnh s of Financifii; of f/i^hcr hlducaiioh in 
ihc Uniicd Siaics (Washington. D.C.; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969). examines 
additional varial^le.s like aptitude test perforrnanec. unemployment and earnings data and 
regional dummy variul">les. 

""a. M. Cartter, "Tlie l-,et)ru)rn ies of Higher i:diicatit)n, ' in Coiuvmpomry hcono^nic 
Issitcw I d., Neil W. ClumdK'rlain (Uoniewood, III.: K. Irwin, 1^)64). 

"'nernuin P. Miller. **Annu;il and i.ffetinre Income In Rekuiun fo l-ducatfon: 19.^9-59,** 
American f-.'conotnic Review (Decemher 1960), pp. 962-9S5. l indings *iuggesi a 
percentage differeruial (increase occurred over period tit' suidy) exists. However, ru) 
strong evidence offered that differential was noi caused hy a shift in demand tor hetier 
educated labor t\)rce; H. S. lloutliakker, "I ducatit)n and liKomc, Review of h'eonimiii s 
ufuf Siaiisiies. Vol.41 (let). 1959), pp. 

""I'Or examples of statewide master planriiog ihe following are exeelleru sources: 1 he 
Master Plan Survey Team. .1 Ma\ier Plan for //ii;her i^Juea/ion in California. l^fhO l^):'!^ 
(.Sacramento: California State DepartmerU t>f l-.dncafion. I960): Ncjrth Carolina Stjte 
iJoard of Higher l-.ducation. Planninx' f>r l/ix'her /'.Jiiean'nn in .Vorfli Carolina (Raleigh: 
North Carolina Stale Uoartl t\f Higher I- ducat ion, l96Sr, Indiana Stale Policv 
Cumniission on Post High School 1-ducation, Rep(*ri of ilie State h)liev Connnission on 
Post /liiih School Pilneiition (I ndianapt^lis: Slate of Indiana, I9(>S); IIk- liniversiiy of 
the State of New York. The ReK'rffts Statewide Plan (or the I\\/}ansion and Derelopnieni 
of /limner Pdifcaiion. 1964 (Alhan>. N.V.: Ihe Siule I ducalion Depaitmeni. 1965). 
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admiiiistratois if such l":ic(s are not decisively included in our developnieni 
plans? 

These discussions merely point out one isolated issue. Other examples could 
be cited. Regardless ot the relatively high fixed costs associated with higher 
education over which administrators have relatively Uttle control (including 
increased fuel costs, added security forces, increasing insurance, and tenured 
faculty), administrative obligations require more intensive examination of 
alternative effects of policy decisions. Top administrators must be given the 
responsibility to manage their portfolios in the best interest of consumers and 
suppliers of capital. They must be capable administrators who recognize the 
nature of institutional life and the means of enriching that life experience 
witliin realistic economic means and constraints. Outstanding administrators 
should not be penalized for being poor scholars. Success should be rewarded 
accordingly in terms of economic, social, and professional criteria. An 
incentive to perform, as well as an imperative., must exist. College and 
university administrators will need tt) recast their staff services and 
administrative philosophies as they encoimter the turbulent seas betbre them. 
Calm water is not in view, but the journey can be enjoyable even though 
demanding. 

After all is said and done, the ultimate success or failure of the educational 
venture is dependent upon how tlie professional intellect is received and 
served by society. History records well tliis constant struggle of conflicting 
values and motives. Somehow the quest for knowledge seems to fuel and 
energize tlie educational enterprise regardless of level of support. But faculty 
performance levels closely parallel professional commitment levels. Policy 
decisions have the power of alternately increasing and decreasing 
commitment to tlie educational enterprise even if only temporarily. Needless 
reductions must be avoided as structural and functional modifications are 
contemplated. Freqiiently considered a third-order magnitude problem, our 
investments in faculty are significant and must be protected through prudent 
assessments of their true contributions to society. 



What counts is what we finish by way of accomplishmenls, not what we start. 
Let's be certain that what we start in the name of academic renewal has both 
meaningful purpose and a reasonable chance for success. For today in higher 
education this truly is the nature of the problem we may be mistaking 
activity for accomplishment. 



A Concluding Observation 
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ACT Monot^rijphs 

ACT Monoi^raphs on selected topics in educational research are publislied 
periodically as a puhlic service. Copies ot' the monographs may be obtained 
tor $3.00, i( .jvailable, by wrairig to (fie Publications I)ivi.sioii, The American 
College resting Program, P.O. Box 1()S, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. Check or 
money order nuisi accompany rec|iie.st. 

Monograph Two: The Two-)' car College and lis Siiidcfils: An lunpihcal 
ReporL edited by Leo A. Man day. 

Monograph Three: The (Uietto College Siudeni: A Descriptive h'ssay on 
College ) (>iith from the Inner City, by Ciordon D. Morgan. 

Monograph hour: ()f>en Admissions and Equal Access, edited by Philip R. 
Rever. 

Monograph Five: h'inancing fligher Education: Alternatives for the Federal 
Govcrn/nent, edited by M. D. Orwig. 

Monograph Six: Assessment in Colleges and Universities, edited by Fred F. 
Harcleroad and Jean H. Cornell, 

M o nog ra ph Se v en : Th e Ne Colleges: To \s^ard an A ppraisai e d i t e d b y Pa id I. . 
Dressel. 

Monograph Eight: Blueprint for Change: Doctoral Programs f)r College 
Teachers, by Paul L. Dressel and Frances H. De Lisle. 



ACT Special Reports 

The ACT Special Reports listed may be obtained, at the cost indicated, by 
writing to ACT Publications, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. Check ot 
money order must accompany request, 

No. 1 When You Listen, This Is What Yon Can Hear. . ., by Gordon A. 
Sabine. Iowa City, Iowa: The American College Testing Program. 
1971. S3 XX). 
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No. 1 Comprehensive Information Systems for Statewide Planning in Higher 
Fducation. Iowa City. Iowa: The American College Testing Program, 
W7l. Sl.OO. 

No. 3 Teachers Tell It- Like it Is, Like it Should Be, by Gordon A. Sabine. 
Iowa City, Iowa: The American College Testing Program, 197'. 
S3.00. 

No. 4 Special Degree Programs for Adults: Exploring Non traditional Degree 
Programs in Higher Education, by Roy Troutt. Iowa City, Iowa: The 
American College Testing Program, 1972. $2.00. 

No. 5 Emerging Students ... and the New Career Thrust in Higher 
Education. Iowa City, Iowa: The American College Testing Program, 
1972. $2.00. 
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I he tducati()nal Services Division ot The American College Testing Program 
maintains 1 1 field olTices and a prol'essional staf f of 30 to assist secondary schools, 
institutions of higher education, and educational agencies in making optimum use 
of AC T data and services. I o request assistance or to obtain information regarding 
The American College Testing Program, contact the office serving your area. 



NATIONAL OFFICE 

Arthur E. Smith, Vice President 

Thumas C. Oliver, Assistant Vice President 

Joe B. Henry, Director, Financial Aid Program 

Keith J. J<^psen, Assistant Director, Financial Aid Program 

Warren K. Willis, Director, Cai,- Planning Program 

Barbara G. howler. Administrative Assistant 



WESTERN REGION 

(ALi.\ka. California. Hawaii. Idaho. 
Se\'j(ia. Oref^on. Washington) 



Western Regional Office 

"I he American College '! csting Program 
*^owntown Pla/a Towers. Suite 515 
555 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 
Telephone: 916/444-6966 

J. Dan Reccr. Regional Director 
Charles N. Guerrero. Asst. Director 
James W. Rollings. Asst. Director 
Lorraine I. Larson, Admin. Asst. 



Southern California Office 

Ihc American College Testing Program 
P.O. Bo.\ U 

\goura. California 91301 
Telephone: 213 889.8220 

Bob J. (iilliam. Asst. Director 



MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 

(CoUmuio. Kansas, Montana. Nebraska. 
Sonh Dakota. South Dakota. Utah, 
li'voniin^i^) 

Mountain- Plains Regional Office 

I he American College resting Program 

l\.\ecuiive Ol'liee Building 

720 Pearl Street 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

lelephonc: 303/443-1247 

Regional Director 
Marcus C. Ruger. Asst. Director 
Jane 11. Beagle, Admin. A.sst. 



Kaniias-Nebraska Office 

The American College Testing Program 
P.O. Bo.x 1104 
Manhattan. Kansas 66502 
Telephone: 913/539-6551 

Donald D. Davis. Assoc. Director 
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Doroth) II. Balhial, AJinin. Asst. 

lexas Office 
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(iratul I'raiiic, Icsas ".M)50 
Iclcphonc: 214 2(vM259 

.laiiK's K. lartcr. Assoc. Dircctt)!' 

Oklahoma-Arkansas Office 

I he American C ollege lestiiii! I^rograin 
Nichols Hills I \ccLiti\e ULiikliiit; 
Suite 105 

MO.^ N \V. Ciiand Boulc\aiii 
Oklahoma Cii\, Oklahoma 7.^1 \ (^ 
lelophohe: 405 S43-()439 

Robert (i. San^Jcrs. Asst. Director 



MIDWKSTKRN RKGION 

(llhfuns. Imlitinti. Itnva, Mic/iimin, 
Mumcstna. Missouri. Ohii). H'isii>nsiti) 

Midwestern Regional Office 

I he American College lesiing Program 

Skokie Boulevard 
Northbrook. Illinois 600^2 
lelephonc: .^12 49X-2KI0 

I ee Noel. Regional Director 
Aanni 1'. James. Asst. Director 
Urnce iV Kelly. Asst. Director 
Michael V. .Mulligan. Asst. Diicctoi 
R. Ihonias Wares, Asst. Director 
Mar\ I . Diamond. Adinm. Asst. 



Ohio-liuliunu Office 

llie Aineticatl College lesling I'logiam 
n > \oMll I'lnspcel Si l ed 
liitulmg (ireeii. Ohio 4.U02 
lelephonc: 419 352-5-M7 

I hoinas .1. C olaner, .Asst. Director 



SOI illKASil.RN REGION 

( Mohanhi. I loriihi, (/('f/rif/(/. Kcmurky. 
I t'Uisnina. \/i\si.\Mi>j>i. .\i>nfi Carolimi. 
StHnli i iinilitui. /'cnm'ssi'c. i'ir^inia) 

Southeastern Regional Office 

I he American C ollege t esting IV igrani 
20 iVriineler I\irk. Suite 101 
.Atlanta, (leorgia .M).UI 
lelephonc: 404 45K-.U9.^ 

Ronald (i. I-agliiu Regional Director 
.lames B. Alinder, Jr., Asst. Director 
Robert \.. C'la>ton. Asst. Director 
Bill I. un eel Old, .Asst. Director 
Doroth\ S. Biir\ce. Admin. A.sst, 



KASTKRN RK(;iON 

fCiKitH'cinui, Delaware, histrict i>t 
i'ofnnihia. Uainc, Stttrylaml. 
Miissiiifuisi'iis. Hampshire, Sew 

Jersey. .\ew )'ork. I'ennsylvanid. Rhode 
IsUuui, Vermant. West l iri^iniaj 

Eastern Regional Office 

I he American College lesling Program 

(icneral Washington Building 

216 (ioddard Boulcxard 

King ol Pnissi;i IVnnsylsania 19406 

Iclephoiie: 215 26S-0-U5 

Peter l>. l isher. Regional Director 
Donald J. Carstensen. Asst, Director 
Daniel II. Schaellet. .Asst. Director 
Dianne I . BrtK-rman, Admin. .Asst. 
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